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ABRAHAM AND ISAAC. 


Some months since, we presented to our readers a 
beautiful scriptural engraving of Hagar in the wilder- 
ness; at the same time signifying our intention of occa- 
sionally embellishing the Companion with the most 
interesting scenes and subjects connected with the 


sacred volume. We now give the second of this series 


—Abraham about to offer up his son Isaac—from the 
burin of Jordan and Halpin, after the magnificent | 
painting by Copley. Of the beauty of the design, and 
excellence of execution, we need offer no comment. 


“ And it came to pass after these things, that God did tempt 
Abraham, and said unto him Abraham : and he said,‘ behold here 
Iam.” And he said, “take now thy son, thine only son isaac, 
whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Moriah; and | 
offer him there for a burnt offering upon one of the mountains || 
which I will tell thee of.” And Abraham rose up early in the 
morning, and saddled his ass, and took two of his young men 
with him, and clave the wood for the burnt offering, and rose 
up, and went unto the place of which God had told him. Then ] 
on the third day Abraham lifted up his eyes, and saw the place || 
afar off. And Abraham said unto his young men, ‘ Abide ye 
here with the ass; and I and the lad will go vonder and wor- || 
ship, and come again to you.’ And Abraham took the wood of || 
the burnt offering, and laid it upon Isaac his sou; and he took 
the fire in his hand, and a knife; and they went both of them | 
together. And Isaac spake unto Abraham his father, and said, 
‘My father :’ and he said, ‘Here am I, my son.’ And he said, || 
‘behold the fire and the wood: but where is the lamb for a 
burat offering?’ And Abraham said, ‘ My son, God will provide 
himself a lamb for a burnt offering : ” 80 they went both of them || 
together. 

“And they came to the place which God had told him of; 
and Abraham built an altar there, and laid the wood in order, 
and bound Isaac, his son, and baid him on the altar upon the | 
wood. And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took the | 
knife to slay his son. And the angel of the Lord called unto 
him out of Heaven, and said, “ Abraham, Abraham :” and he |) 
said,“ Here am I.” And he said, “ Lay not thine hand upon | 
the lad, neither do thou any thing unto him: for now I know || 
that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, |, 
thine only son for me. ‘» And Abraham lifted up his eyes, and || 
looked, and beheld behind him a ram caught in a thicket by | 
his horns: and Abraham went and took the ram, and offered him || 
up for a burnt offering in the stead of his son. And Abraham || 
called the name of that plece Jehovah Jirah: as it is said to | 
this day —Genesis, 22. 


We cannot close thse illustrative remarks without | 
calling to the notice of such of our readers as are unac- | 
quainted with the name of Copley, that he was one of || 
the most distinguished men America ever produced. | 
He was born in Boston, in the year 1783, and in early | 
life diseovered the talent that afterwards exalted him || 
to the highest position in his profession. 
strict student of natere, shackled by no rules of insti- | 
tutions. In early life, he exercised his talents in the | 
line of portrait painting. In 1774, he left Massachu- | 
sets for Italy, where, after sojourning for some time, he 
went to London, and in a few years was elected a mem- | 
ber of the Royal Academy. He now entered upon the | 
stedy of historical painting, and succeeded most admi: | 
rably; his pictures of the Death of Lord Chatham, | 
and the Sortie of Gibraltar, establishing at,once his | | 
reputation. In 1815 he died, leaving behind him a | 
“on, the present Lord Lyndhurst, late High Chancel- 
lor of England. N 


He was a) 
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deep recesses of a myrtle arbor. 


ANUARY, 1843 


THE BRIDAL WREATH. 


Basa.issA leaned listlessly against the garden wall, 
as her fond mother twined around her temples a bridal 
wreath from the fairest flowers of the garden of Gon- 
zalez, the proud chieftain of the plains of Valencia, yet 
a melancholy expression rested on her fair features, for 


her heart was not with him. Alasco, the playmate of 


her youth, and the first object of her affections, was 
bright in the mirror of her memory, and the joyous 
| prattle and attention of her mother fell like the knell of 


death upon heart. 

Why was he not there 
to rescue her from destruction? Why lingered he so 
long from his dwelling? Three moons had traversed 
the vault of heaven, since, with his gallant band, he had 
breasted the blue waters of the Mediterranean, pro- 
| mising in two little weeks to return and claim his Basa- 
lissa, at the altar—but the time had long passed, and 


And where was Alasco? 


/rumor with its poison breath, spoke through the lips of 


| Gonsalez that he had been captured by the Algerines, 
and doomed to the galleys, but hope yet whispered in 
‘her heart he would return, and the maiden was not 
| deceived, for while her fond mother twined the wreath 
‘around the daughter’s temples and bade her forget 
| Alasco ; the lover, with his band, lay in waiting in the 
Gay and bold were 
their hearts, while Alasco sung the following ditty, 


| reckless of danger: 


“ Now try, my child, that wreath again 
Once more, my Basalissa, dear, 
A mother of ber child is vain 
Of brow so fair and eyes so clear. 
I lie hid and see the mother 
Deck her child to wed another. 
That wreath of blossoms be thy pride, 
Bind those locks that shade her face, 
But not for him thou deck'st the bride, 
I'll revel in that Chieftain’s place! 
Silent, still, ] see the mother 
Deck her child to wed another. 
Shall Basalissa be a slave? 
Riches ne’er such love way gain! 
Her bridal chamber’s ou the wave, 
Her altar’s built npon the main. 
Chieftain, tho’ thy steeds are prancing, 
My bark is on the billows dancing! 
Let the Priest prepare the rites ; 
My Basalissa knows the sea; 
And when the signal gen mvites, 
She'll fly to Love and Liberty. 
Yes, thou think’st thy child divine, 
But little dream’st her Aeart is mine.’’ 


“’Tis Alasco!’’ exclaimed the maiden. 


Where, 


_where art thou, my gallant lover ?”’ 


“Here!” cried the manly and faithful Spaniard, and 
the next minute he imprinted a burning kiss upon her 
cheek. That night the guests assembled in the chapel 
of Gonsalez, but no bride was there. Far, far upon the 
bounding main was she with ile his true wife end 
| mistress of a gallant bark and a fearless crew, 


“ With a hundred bright swords flashing liberty’ s blaze, 
To be drawn at her call to bold her free.” 
a 
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Original. | embodies passion, incident and character, and, inter. 

POs TERY. || weaving the whole into the interest of connected narra: 

oe tive, calls forth a more animated, picturesque, and 

BY PROFESSOR F. B. CALVERT. | impassioned world. But Poetry is inventive in the ver 


| language it employs. Rejecting ordinary forms of ex. 

Tue subject of this paper, and which may possibly be | pression, it is continually aspiring to more novel and 
prosecuted through several succeeding ones, is Poetry, | striking combinations, altering with this view and inter. 
—Poetry, a word which awakens in different minds, changing the properties of things, tincturing and enro. 
according to their several tastes and constitutions, such | bing them with the colors and costume of each other, 
very opposite feelings: the object of the enthusiasm of | and thus regaling the imagination with a species of 
one party, of indifference to another, almost of contempt | brilliant verbal masquerade. In simple Prose, “ the 
or reprobation to a third. Subject to all this variety of || ear /éstens,” but Poetry tells you in its own peculiar 
appreciation, it seems only a natural course, and one dialect that “ the ear inhales sweet sounds,” thus bor- 
suggested by that partiality which every writer is sup-|| rowing the property of one sense and transferring to 
posed to have for the theme of his own adoption, to another. Butinall these borrowings and transmutations 
commence with a brief description and vindication of its | there is truth and consistency. The eye /istens, would 
character; and yet upon reflection such a proceeding | be a solecism in language, the term being strictly con- 
may be deemed almost superfluous. By those who are | fined to the ear; but though the verb inhale have refer. 
prepossessed in favor of the subject, what recommenda- ence to the breath, yet it hae truth and propriety asa 
tion will be required, with those on the contrary who are | general term for Recipiency for admitting or receiving. 
prejudiced against it, what vindication will avail? It, But in its full amplitude of signification, Poetry is a 
is in vain that we appeal to tastes and feelings which comprehensive term indeed, embracing every thing that 
have no existence; it is in vain that we endeavor to’! can interest or affect in the wide region of Nature or of 
alter the ingrained nature of things, or expect them to! Art. When we gaze on the rising sun and feel our 
respond to us in any voice than their own, however | energies renewed with the renewed existence of the day, 
powerful the hand, or cunning the touch to which they | this is Poetry, the buoyant Poetry of hope and expec: 
may be subjected. No skill in the performer can elicit) tation; as the day advances and oppressed by the 
harmony from discordant strings; no skill in the per- || the meridian heat we court the shade, and curtained by 
former can alter the quality of the instrument, can call | its verdant screen, abandon ourselves to all the luxw- 
forth the deep voice of the violincelio, from the lute, or rious lassitude of the noontide hour, this too is Poetry ; 
swell the tinkle of the guitar into the loud and length- || 8 the day declines and sympathizing with that declen- 


ened clangors of the trumpet: the most enchanting sion our spirits take a calmer hue, as if the brighter 
| colors of the mind began to fade with the fading glories 


of the day, this too is Poetry; when night comes on 
| with her “ solemn bend” and silent stars, and we feel all 
the deep hushed serenity of that celestial hour, as if our 
spirits caught the tinge of that pale pure orb we gaze 


prospect is a mere blank to the blind, and all the 
melting soul of harmony will plead in vain at the sealed- 
up portals of the deaf. In like manner, it would be idle 
to paint to the imagination where there is no imagination 
to appreciate the pourtraiture, worse than idle to ad- 
dr ss the language of feeling to that breast, which is a|| upon, although our feelings differ as much from what 
stranger to all the finer and more generous impulses of || they were in the morning as does the young and radiant 
our nature. Rather, therefore, in compliance with form, || Sun from his pensive pallid sister of the night, still this 
and to extend that protection to my subject which it has } is Poetry. The same remark applies to the imitative 
a right to expect from me, than with any view to reason I world. “Chained to the chariot of triumphal art” as 


the callous or indifferent into taste and feeling, shall [|| we gaze enamoured of some finished production of the 
What then | sculptor, and “inhale the ambrosia! aspect of a Venus 


briefly advert to its claims and character. hap 
or an Apollo ;” though statuary supplies the inspiration, 


is that subject, what is Poetry? The word is 
derived from the Greek verb which signifies creation | Poetry is the feeling inspired; when we listen to har 
or invention; and widely as Poetry has extended || monious sounds and experience those indescribable 
its signification, it still retains enough of its primitive I emotions which only Music can elicit from the soul, 


. . . : ° ' : 4 . 4, 
character to vindicate the correctness of its derivation. | this too is Poetry; hence the “ Poetry of a 
e “ Poetry of Painting ;” and 


; the 


Poetry, indeed, is essentially creative : in its most simple | “ Poetry of Sculpture ;” th 
form as the mere description of external nature, it is not |, When Taglioni, the Queen of Dance, was said to exhibit 
a passive mirror idly reflecting objects placed before its in her performanee the “ Poetry of Motion,” there ” 
eye; even here, it is an active discriminating and to a || not less philosophical truth, than delicate beauty in the 
certain extent, acreative agent. It decomposes existing compliment. Thus Poetry is intimately associated with 
appearances, reduces them to their primary elements, || whatever is most pure, impassioned or imaginative of 
and reconstructs more pleasing and effective combina- | Nature or in Art, with all that is most elevated in che 
tions from the same: thus creative in its very origin, it racter, most exquisite in sensation; it raises the mind 


developes the faculty more fully as it proceeds, ’till in || to a capacity for enjoying whatever is exalted and 
its loftiest department it carries invention to the highest || refined ; it raises the most ordinary object or —, 


possible pitch, and becomes creative altogether. Here /; into a source of exalted and refined enjoyment. te 
it not only originates but peoples a region of its own, it ‘enlivener and vivifier of existence, it is continue) 
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enlarging, as we cultivate it, the sphere of our innocent || and Cowley caught their earliest inspirations from the 
eniovments, so that “a man of polite imagination is let | Muse of Spencer. And yet the Fairy Queen has little 


into a great many pleasures that the vulgar are not sustained and lengthened the interest; a fault, though 
capable of receiving; he can converse with a picture | partly inherent in the subject, by no means insuperable. 


In perusing this poem, we seem to wander through Fairy 


and find an agreeable companion in a statue.” 
Land; we are led on from one scene of enchantment to 


“ The common air, the sun, the skies, 
To him one opening Paradise.” another, where the birds warble, the winds murmur and 


“Shun not the Nine, theirs is no Syren strain the waters blend their melodious voices, ‘till the senses 
Tosoften first, then enervate the mind. become oppressed by the very excess of voluptuous en- 
They win from sordid sense and thirst of gain, 3 =. : , 

Aud plant the nobler fove of humankind. joyment, and we experience the same feeling of exhaus- 
Thy soul, from sin and selfishness refined, tion, which is produced by sauntering through some 
Shall soar superior to the vulgar throng; PR ne , a 
For never were in mortal breast combined | immense gallery of paintings, where the atiention is 


The lust of lucre and the love of song ; : . vm » Sea : : 
That man ne’er prized the Muse, who could his fellow wrong.” drained to the very dregs by the incessant demand upon 
it from objects of powerful but detached and isolated 


But it is with Poetry in the common acceptation of tates. 
the term, with Poetry as distinguished from Prose, with When Sir Walter Raleigh, in describing his adven- 
the metrical effusions of fervid and imaginative minds sures jn America, gravely pine on thee On actually 
that we have to do at present. Taking our stand then encountered the Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
on the Elizabethan era, and casting an eye down the grew beneath their shoulders, he edde with a quaint 
long vista which terminates with the present period, the simplicity which is irresistibly comic, ‘‘ what a pity I did 
frst names which arrest our attention, are those of not bring one of them home with me, for then no person 
Shakespeare and Milton, but first let us revert one | would have questioned the fact;” and Sir Walier was 
moment to two Poets of an earlier date, to Chaucer, right. Things seen and things described exercise a 
the great father of English verse, and Spencer, who has | widely different influence on our credence. If I were 
given his name to the stately and complicated stanza tg tel] you of some extraordinary animal, combining the 
which he borrowed from the Italians. Chaucer is the ‘properties of almost every cohen species; with the 
fountain head of our Poetry, préeminently the bard of courage and fidelity of the dog, the fleetness and docility 
Nature. Distinguished by racy humor, native pathos, _of the horse, the elastic strength of the lion and tiger, 
and bold strokes of character, his genius, though wanting | and the collossal proportions of the half-reasoning 
the inventive faculty, was decidedly original, and that, elephant, it would require no ordinary effort of mind to 
originality had a boundless field wherein to expatiate. | combine all these properties together, and to blend and 
There were no previous models to seduce, to fetter or symmetrize them into one consistent and harmonious 
enslave his powers, no preoccupiers of the soil to check | whole. Now what such a nondescript would be among 
his incursions, or present the danger or temptation of /animals, ts Shakspeare among Poets. To the fulness, 
ilicit appropriation. His canvass was unoccupied, his | the impetuosity, the unornate majesty of Homer, he adds 
pencil unborrowed. The virgin mould of English verse, || the sensibility of Virgil; he has the sublimity of Milton 
was yet unbroken, and teeming with native richness, | with a knowledge of human nature, a grace and flexi- 
scarcely wanted the touch of cultivation to pour forth its | bility, which Milton had not; soaring far beyond Ariosto 
long restrained exuberance. The age, too, in which he | and the Italian poets in wild regions of imagination, he 
lived, with all its picturesque habiliments and deep. has the nerve of Dryden without his coarseness, and the 
lined individuality of character, had never been de- | music without the monotony of Pope. In dissecting the 
scribed, and he brought to the task very unusual quali- | merits of this great master of language and passion, 
fications,—a knowledge of human nature inferior only | criticism is apt to forget her cold and censorious cha- 
to that of Shakspeare’s, and powers of pourtraiture | racter, and to be charmed into an involuntary eulogist. 
surpassed by none. He had all the learning, too, which | The French alone, ’till of late years, obstinately closed 
that age could supply, with a rare taste and propriety i their eyes, and eithercould not or would not see the merits 
in its application. Thus gifted by nature, and formed | of our Poet: not more than twenty years ago, the 
bycultivation, he painted with the truth of the historian, | tragedy of Othello was literally hooted from their boards, 
the pungency of the satirist, and the splendor of the | and characterized in the journals of the day as the pro- 
Poet. ‘duction of a barbarous age and nation. But the tri- 
As Chaucer’s forte lay in delineation of character, umph of genius though slow, is sure. The plays of 
Spencer is préeminent in description and the romance | Shakspeare are now repeatedly enacted in the French 
of sentiment. While others were laboring to modernize | metropolis, adding, on every repetition, new converts to 
their diction, Spencer has purposely tinged his style the cause of truth and nature. In pathos, in grandeur, 
with the time-stained verbiage of an earlier period. No in sublimity, in the whirlwind of passion, or the play of 
poet with a wand so potent has summoned from the | fancy, Shakspeare is equally at home ; the entire do- 
"gions of imagination, so vast an assemblage of allego- || minion of Poetry is his, and not a plot of it is left uncul- 
Mia pecronngen, or has clothed them with such propriety | tivated. In the first place the exquisite melody of his 

- ’ —— 
teas ° au of costume ; hence no Poet so cap- | versification hee never yet been equalled, much less 
e youthful mind, and no poet has been so | sutpassed. No one better knew the capabilities of his 
often the exciting cause of poetry in others; both Milton | native English, or could mould it when he chose inte 
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richer and more imposing combinations. His rhythm || for indignation or contempt, in the crimes and follies of 


, , ; ofound 
is of the highest order, that of inexhaustible variety. this nether world; but rather like some disembodied without 
But it is his wide, his deep, his intuitive insight of the || spirit, with all the clearsightedness of a mind purged the ver 
most subtle springs of human action, which constitute | from the film of human passion, yet with all the sym. aie 
the préeminence of Shakspeare. How immense, too, || pathy of one retaining a perfect recollection of his for ee rd 
the reaches of his mind! Milten is characterized as | mer feelings, and deeply interested in the scene submitted ala 
sublime, but no single epithet, no consecutive series of | to his view. This remark applies to every creation of ofence ¢ 
epithets can gird in the immensity of Shakspeare. | our Poet, but as attention is only distracted by a multi- iid 


Milton is an impersonation of the lofty and the grand, he | plicity of objects, let us concentrate it on an individual cause for 


towers into the skies, his element is above: but Shaks- | picture, a melancholy one, the tragedy of Othello. The to such f 
peare is every where, and every thing; his Muse | material, construction, and conduct of this play, have 


** glances from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven— been peculiarly the subjects of critical attack, and the “ eo 
she is omniscient and omnipresent. In knowledge || Poet has been charged with a direct outrage on nature the cutee 
he has dived as deep as ever sunk the plummet of' and probability. The age and complexion of the hero, Iago wi 
philosophy, in lofty inspiration has risen as high as | the comparative youth of the heroine, and consequent lect, with 
ever soared the wing of Poetry. Of all writers the least i improbability of a reciprocal passion, the causeless possible, 
egotistical, he is every one else by turns, but never him- i hatred of Iago, and the facility with which the Moor die spe 
self. In this respect, Byron and Shakspeare are the | surrenders himself to the suggestions of the tempter, ble disser 
Antipodes of each other. All the dramatic family of | have all been utterly incompatible with the usual course ting, and 
the former plainly bespeak their origin; they partake | of human procedure. It requires a bold man to impugn derful fac: 
largely of the morbid and atrabilarious temperament of || Shakspeare’s knowledge of human nature, but as bold- and circu 
their commen parent. Shakspeare is a mirror, faith-| ness is a common and constitutional quality, no way friend to ¢ 
fully giving back the image of every object, in all its || connected with superior ability, either natural or ac- with Cass 
characteristic configuration, costume and coloring; || quired, such men there are in abundance; to attack confidence 
Byron may be likened to painted glass, imparting its } Shakspeare successfully, would require one with a deeper demona, t 
own rich hues to every thing viewed through its varie- | insight of character, than the Poet himself, and such 4 politene: 
gated medium. Shakspeare reflects the image of his |) men unfortunately there are not. Almost all the dis- rence, eve 
subject without tincturing, withcut being tinctured by it, || crepancies charged upon his Dramas, will be found upon coarsenesa 
neither imbuing nor imbued; as independent of his i examination, to resolve themselves into the ignorance of Mien 
characters, as is the mirror, which retains no vestige of || the impugner. That very disparity of years which has Had wit 
the object, when withdrawn, which the very moment | been especially the subject of criticism, involves one of wy 
before, seemed incorporated with it, and actually iden-| the most exquisite compliments imaginable to the She wh 
tified with its inmost substance. Not only in the Childe | delicacy of female affection, and a compliment not more ag 
© Harold, where the identity of the author and the hero, beautiful than true. Desdemona, with all her gitlish See suit 
is unquestionable, but through the veil of all his dra-| susceptibility, has too much sense and feeling to be ape 
matic creations, the author appears. It is still Byron, |! caught by mere superficial accomplishment, and external In th 
Byron, Byron. But who ever thinks of Shakspeare, in show ; slighting the “ wealthy curled darlings” of her a “5 “ 
reading or in witnessing the performance of Macbeth, | 0W? nation, she disdained to surrender her affections to Bis e, a 
or Hamlet, or Lear? At the bidding of the great! the mere “garb of fashion, or the mould of form,” but ioc . 
Magician, the characters start into being; “they come 1 reserved them for the more substantial endowments of na the 
like shadows, so depart;” but their creator and sum- } the head and heart. ie cS 
moner appears not; we see not the wand which raised, I “] saw Othello’s visage in his mind, i 
we hear not the voice which invoked them. Such is | And to his honor and his valiant parts G 
: . Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate. race, my , 
the all-potent art of the great Dramatic writer. He ts Sloan 
has no favorite classes of emotion, or expressions of || This beautiful feature in Desdemona’s love, so incom- teedful vo 
emotion, which exercise an undue influence over him; || prehensible even to her father, that he imputed it to ai Fs ; 
with no predominating greens, or blues, or yellows, || spells and witchcraft, and which Iago afterwards turns illow’s bp 


thrown into the canvass, his pourtraitures have all the | to such diabolical account, was not a mere fiction of the 


, ‘ , , : with a le 
sober truth and varied coloring of nature; he is never so || poet, but a fact drawn from his own experience; and arn 


completely overpowered by one emotion, that he cannot || he must have been a very limited and superficial obser ale are 
do equal justice to another, nor dues he view human 1 ver of life, who has not witnessed something like 1% wil te 
nature through the medium of his own peculiar tempera- \ exemplification. The celebrated Wilkes, who, with a wulien 
ment, but as it is in itself, and shows to the general and \ most repulsive person, had a richly-stored mind, and + dee yt 
unjaundiced eye. He describes with the fervor of the | extraordinary powers of conversation, used to boast, thet th = L 
actor, the freedom of the gazer on. It is this complex || that, in the competition for female favor, he was only & lowed e for 
power which constitutes the great difficulty of dramatic | quarter of an hour behind the handsomest of his rivals ; » Was 
writing, and over this difficulty, Shakspeare’s triumph 1 a fact, which if complimentary to himself, was surely Think's 
is complete. He does not look down upon humanity || much more so to the taste and discernment of thet sex To follo 
like the participator of a higher nature, to whom the || which could so soon forget the deformity of the m4, © fre 
“when co 





interposing veil is suddenly withdrawn, and who, igno- } in the talent and fascination of the companion. The 
pant of the springs of human action, sees matter only" objections made to the character of Iago, are equally the force of 





POE 


sfounded. Hie batred of Othello is not gratuitous and 
without adequate cause, as some critics have asserted. 
The very same things weigh differently with different 
versons, and a very slight cause of offence to one mind, 


may deeply rankle, and engender deadly hatred in 
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| tant agony does he surrender the master passion of his 
| being, to which even the pride and circumstances of 
glorious war were secondary and subordinate. 


“Oh, now farewel! the tranquil mind, 
Farewell content,” etc. 


Tt is this wonderful, this intuitive knowledge of the 


snother. The preference given to Cassio, is the mortal 
ofence committed by the Moor. 
well-constituted mind, this would have been merely 


operations of the human heart, which places Shak- 
To a generous and | . 
speare above all other writers, and makes his brow 


5 | alone the legitimate seat of the poetical diadem. In 
cause for momentary uneasiness ; but Iago is a stranger . 2 é : 
, - ? | this particular, he is superior to all poets, all philoso- 
w such feeling; he has no generosity, least of all where ny 7 aie 
=a at, | phers, and all divines. It is Shakspeare who has pre- 
his interest is concerned ; he sees in the whole proceed- : é : 
: ; hag ee : eminently redeemed the poetical character from the 
ing nothing but the grossest injustice, and his hatred to sik. Wes 
. i 2-7 charge of frivolity, and more than realized the proud 
the author of it, is proportionate. : 
Cae gre ‘ , boast of an after-poet, that he had turned his verse 
lago unites in his character the utmost vigor of intel- ’ at 
mm . ae “from words to things, from fancy to the heart.” He 
lect, with utter depravity of heart; a combination barely Feet ’ 
r . * | seems to have known by an instinct peculiar to 
pssible, and fortunately for the honor and happiness) , . Spl. 
a s x ‘ himself, how every individual would feel, think, and 
of the species, of very rare occurrence. An impenetra- ae . 
a ‘ i+ act, under any given circumstances. Hence, to every 
ble dissembler, he is subtle, shrewd, eloquent, insinua- | : ‘ : Zs : ; 
‘ f Ty! situation and character, be imparts its appropriate tone 
ting, and capable of accommodating himself with won- | : : : 
hs ms : : and coloring; he is at home with the peasant, unem- 
erful facility to every varying complexion of character 


‘ Other poets have 
and circumstance. 


: > barrassed in his converse with kings. 
The deferential and sympathizing ia , , + bef, , ‘ 
, P . ‘ ourtrayed the species as they moved betore them in 
fnend to Othello, he is the cordial and boon companion P J I ® ’ 


with Cassio, while to Roderigo, he dictates with all the | = ee ‘ SS 
alone, unceremoniousiy tearing away all that adventitious 


the passing garb and fashion of the day; Shakspeare 


confidence of an ascendant mind. His conduct to Des- | 


: ‘ a ‘ sa de drapery which art and circumstance had thrown areund 
demona, the innocent victim of his malice, is marked by | : 


; . . it, has boldly drawn the undisguised and naked outline 

‘politeness approaching to deference, and in her pre-|) r . > 
: ? , ‘ || of our nature. Hence he is emphatically the Poet of all 

wace, even his sarcasm, partially divested of its native). . 

, : ; . time and place,—hence, his works shall ever stand, a 

coarseness, is playful and sparkling with wit. , . : ; 

spacious mirror faithfully reflecting through every age 

“She who was ever fair yet never proud, 

Had wit at will, and yet was never loud, 

Never lacked gold, and yet went never gay, 

Pied from her wish, and yet said now I may, 

She who being angered, her revenge being nigh, 

Bade her wrong stay, and her displeasure fly, 

She who could think and ne’er disclose her mind, 

See suitors following and ne’er look behind, 

She were a wight—if ever such wight were—for what? 

To suckle fools and chronicle small beer.” 


the living lineaments of humanity, a mirror untarnished 
| by the breath of ages, and indestructible by the hand of 


time. 


Original. 


TO THE MOON. 


In the natural ascendancy of a mind thus vigorous, | 
versatile, and astute, we find a ready solution of the i 
wparent credibility of the Moor. His confidence in |) 
the talent and integrity of Iago is unbounded. When | 
commanded by the Duke to leave behind him some i 
‘onfidential person to take charge of his affairs, he 
‘swers without a moment’s hesitation, “ Please your 


Come! rend the curtains of the sky, 
Burst forth in all thy glorious light; 
Shine! shine in all thy majesty 
Queen ruler of the realms of night. 
i O’er yon pavilion of dun clouds, 
| Thy silver locks are streaming now ; 
| 


; : Where beaming are the starry crowds, 
‘race, my Ancient; a man he is of honesty and trust; |, 


0 bis conveyance I assign my wife, with what else || 
wedful your good grace shall think to be sent after ! 
ne.” And in the first dawning of his suspicion, “This | 
‘ellow’s of undoubted honesty, and knows all qualities, 1 
"th a learned spirit of human dealings.” Circumstan- i 
*, lo, are so artfully contrived by Iago, as to throw } 
*strong color of plausibility on his suggestions. Yet | 
‘sailed as he is on every side by concurring causes for || 


Like gems upon an Ethiop’s brow. 
com- 
it to 
turns 
of the 
; and 


Wake from thy couch mild planet queen, 
And smile athwart the sable arch 

Of heaven; and as thy fulgent sheen, 
Proclaims thy mellow-glowing march. 


b Say, beauteous maiden, hast thou shone 
poser A 


. O’er frigid clime and torrid plain— 
ce 18 : 

‘ith & 
|, and 


hoast, 


only & 


Regions as yet to man unknown 


“spicion, the generous and confiding nature of Othello | Sirce last o'er this thou held’st thy reign. 


‘slow to believe, slow to admit the damning truth, 1 
‘tat the “fountain, whence the current of his happiness | 


Mild traveller of the dewy hour, 
I see thy bright face, peering through 
The curtains of thy cloud-closed bower, 
Revealing depths of ether blue. 


owed,” was poisoned in its source. 


‘ “ Why, why is this? \ 
Think’st thou I'll live a life of jealousy, i} 
at sex To follow still the changes of the moon | 


ivals; 
surely 
Ay, now thou comest in thy might, 
Thy lovely face in glory glows ; 
And every starry gem of night, 
Its radiant lustre round thee throws. 


man, With fresh suspicions. 


The ‘nd when compelled at length to bend his conviction | 
‘he force of proof apparently irrefragable, with reluc- i 


qually 





























































Original. 


AGATHA.—A FAIRY TALE. 


BY MISS MARY ANN BROWNE. 


Wao now wil] list a fairy tale? 
The golden days are past, 
When silvery laughter filled the gale, 
And spirits rode the blast; 
When every cloud upon the sky, 
Enshrined an elfin throng, 
And every passing butterfly, 
To the fairies might belong, 
When each leaf-murmur was a spell, 
And every spring was a haunted well, 
And every flower concealed a sprite, 
And every cave some wizard’s might. 


Alas, the golden days are gone ! 

We live in a world of brick and stone— 
O’er the green meads where fairies played, 
The railway bears the noise of trade, 
Their favorite haunt, a tinkling rill, 

Is turned from its course to turn a mill; 
And alas, alas for the heaviest stroke ! 
Their dearest home, a spreading oak, 


Lies prostrate, branchless, stripped, and sawn, 


Upon some thrifiless lordling’s lawn. 


The days are past, but days so bright, 
Have left their memory yet— 
There is a gladness in its light, 
And yet a soft regret— 
And it seems, in calling back those times, 
As if on the spirit fell 
A sound like that of the distant chimes 
Of a merry village bell— 
As if a twilight feeling stole 
Through the cold world’s prison bars 
Solemn and shadowy on the soul, 
Yet not without its stars ;— 
As if a low wind-breath had crept 
The hearts deep mazes through, 
And sadness from its strings had swept, 
And yet some music too. 
Our fathers to their dying day, 
Believed, but we !—we fling away 
These graceful fancies with our toys; 
The world hath now no girls nor boys;— 
Seeds of true knowledge now are sown; 
Fancy gives place to thought— 
All are not men and women grown, 
But men and women taught ! 
Once legends pressed from mind to mind, 
In all their beauty undefined— 
From hearts that never stopped to doubt, 
They straight to other hearts went out— 
They had not time to look or dwell, 
But witb their fancies beautiful, 
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And rainbow coloring, richly wrought, 
They tinted all the world of thought. 
How different to receive them thus, 
Glowing and fresh and glorious, 

To sitting gravely down to look 

For tales forgot in some old book, 
Where, though the substance may remain, 
No hue of life it can retain! 


* a . 7 * . 


Once on a time, long, long ago, 
I cannot tell how long— 
(That is the proper way, you know, 
To begin a fairy song!) 
Once on a time there lived a Queen, 
Of very stately form and mien, 
With Roman nose, and fine blue eyes, 
And forehead of the amplest size 
For royal wit and wisdom framed— 
Phrenology was not then named, 
But surely it was born— 
For al] observed that lofty brow, 
And felt their souls before it bow, 
And deemed more glorious its expanse, 
Than even her dear eye’s eagle glance ; 
And yet there was no scorn 
On either eye or forehead ;--she 
Was as good natured as might be, 
And kind, as surely might befit 
A queen, with so much sense and wit. 
Queen Damaris had an only son— 
A noble boy was he, 
And he had grown, at twenty-one, 
As spoiled as boy could be ;— 
No matter, he was heir apparent 
To a crown’s glory, and the care on’t. 
Son of a very learned mother, 
Without a sister or a brother, 
Had slaves and flatterers by the dozen, 
And one beloved and lovely cousin, 
An orphan—and the sun ne’er saw 


@ A fairer thing than Agatha! 


Brought up in cloistered loneliness, 
Something of pensiveness was laid 

Upon a mind, that sorrowless, 
Had else too little shade. 

The healthful beauty on her cheek, 
The starry lustre of her eye, 

Shone through a veil serene and meek, 
That wrapt their gaiety; 

Yet nothing sad ;—if I may be 

Allowed a common simile, 

Her soul was as a radiant light, 

That might have shown too dazzling bright, 

But for the cunning graven glass, 


Through which its softened rays must pass ;— 


And so her spirit free and high, 
Shone through a medium-piety— 
Which her young ardent bosom warded, 


And beautified the thing it guarded. 
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And this was Hubert’s destined bride, 
The heroine of my tale— 

A few more days, and by his side 
Wrapt in her bridal veil, 

Before the altar she must stand, 

And with her heart bestow her hand. 

She left her kindreds’ stately halls, 

And turned unto the convent walls, 


To spend her few free hours at last, 


Where her pure early youth had pass’d. 


She sat alone within the room, 
Her own so many years, 
The starry jessamin’s perfume 
Stole through the gathering twilight’s gloom— 
Why in this hour are tears 
Filling her eyes? oh, doth she grieve 
That little twilight room to leave— 
That flower-breath sweet? are there not flowers 
As fair within the palace bowers ? 
So hath she felt their breath before— 
So she may never feel it more! 
She hears the solemn rise and swell, 
Of the deep-toned convent bell ; 
What undefined fears 
O’erwhelm her spirit? Is there aught 
Dark ’midst her future prospects wrought ? 
No—but there must be hours wherein 
The lightest spirit feels 
As if its wishes power could win 
To unloose the solemn seals 
Upon the future, and behold! 
Vague undefined dreams 
Of hopes destroyed, and feelings cold, 
‘Neath Sorrow’s icy streams, 
Glide o’er the heart; but shadows they— 
Yet do they sadden whilst they stay. 


She rose, and sought the chapel old, 
In every childish woe, 
Her hidden sorrows to unfold, 
There ‘twas her wont to go, 
And now once more therein she kneels, 
And comfort o’er her spirit steals. 


It is the hour of the deep midnight ; 

The moon in the heavens is riding bright, 
The large clear stars in the cloudless skies, 
Look o’er the earth like pitying eyes ; 
There is not a breath in the cypress tree, 
There is not a wave on the glassy sea, 
Yet murmuring low its waters be. 

Clearly the light on the convent lies, 
Darkly its spires to the blue heavens rise, 
And where the ivy its green robe weaves, 
Searcely move the cold bright leaves ; 
Through the window’s storied glass, 
Many-hued the moon-beams pass ; 

And in the clear unspotted light 

Ufa niched window white, 
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Stretched before the altar stone, 
A lady slumbereth alone— 
Tis Agatha, the lonely one. 


Troubled was her trance— 
For ye could not call it sleep or rest, 
Whilst heaving was her snowy breast, 
Like the unquiet sea ; 
And words of broken utterance 
Came to her lips, and fearfully 
Swelled and throbbed each azure vein, 
As if the thoughts, within her brain 
Struggling, would have found their way 
To her forehead broad and fair, 
Where her bright dishevelled hair 
Radiant in the moonlight lay. 
Never had that lovely face 
Borne before such awful trace 
Of inner anguish—never pulse 
So before had thrilled her heart— 
Never did her hands convulse 
With such quick and twitching start: 
Mercy! that she might awake ! 


That the torturing spell might break ! 


A low wind sways the ivy bough, 
A breath is in the cypress tree, 
And clearer light is shining now 
Than from the morn may be ; 
And lo, around the maiden came 
A band of beauteous things, 
Some clad in glorious robes, and some 
Borne on most radiant wings ; 
They stand around the sleeper—one 
Hath kissed her forehead fair, 
And one hath placed a flowery crown 
Upon her wandering hair. 
And one is murmuring in her ear, 
In accents sweet and low, 
A song of some unearthly sphere, 
Untinged by crime or woe. 


“Come to our land! we have loved thee long, 
Come vo our revelry! 
We will cheer thee with sweeter softer song 
Than Goats earth’s dreary paths along, 
For tairy dreams are we. 


Come where our flowers, although they fade, 
Are every newly blown— 

Where the canopy of light and shade, 

By love and hope and memory made, 
Hangs over slumber’s throne! 

Come where the heart’s deep tenderness, 
Unchidden gushes free, 

Where joys are brighter, sorrows less, 

And we thy troubled heart will bless, 
For fairy dreams are we !”’ 

And straight the lovely maiden rose, 
And stood amidst the Dreams, 











Her sunny eyelids did unclose, 
Yet the deep magic of repose 
Was on each outward sense, and she 
Departed thence unconsciously ; 

And the morn’s quiet beams, 
In chill unbroken whiteness shone 
Upon the vacant altar stone. 
The chapel all was still again, 
The silver lamp, and pictured saint, 


Neath the pale morn looked dim and faint— 


Nothing was left of life—the stain 
From the chancel window threw 
Silently a veil of blue, 

And rose, and purple on the tombs, 
Like the spirits of all blooms 

That died in the past spring. Beneath 
The aisle the long departed lay— 
They were slumbering when the morn 
Rose, and its glad light was borne 

Into every aisle, and when 

Sank the sun to rest again, 

And when those fairy voices sang, 

And the arched roof with music rang, 
And she, the link ’twixt life and death, 

The slumbering lady rested there— 

She is gone, the young and fair— 
Yet the dead still slumber on. 

It is the depth of midnight’s hour, 

Yet they rise not, nor shall rise 

’Till from the red and melting skies 
Shall peal the trumpet-voice of power. 


The morning hath arisen, and, lo, 
In vain they search the convent round ; 
The Lady Agatha is gone ; 

But on the silent marble stone, 

That pillowed her sweet head, is found 

The carcanet that her neck had bound ;— 
Oh, who may paint the woe, 

The terror, the distracted mien, 

Of the Prince Hubert and the Queen— 

How Hubert mounted his fleetest steed, 
And scoured the country o’er, 

With twenty knights “all good at need,” 
Who threatened loud, and swore 

That they would bring the maiden home, 

Or level the convent spire and dome, 

And make the abbess sorely rue 


That ever the lady’s face she knew. 


A year and a day had past away, 
And atill no tidings came, 

And on Prince Hubert’s heart decay 
Fed like a creeping flame, 

And he forsook the feetal board, 
The dance, the song, the glee, 

And heeded not the red wine poured 
On the merry minstrelsie, 

But fed upon his lonely hoard 

Of pensive revery. 
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And even when the sunset fell, 
And twilight veiled the earth, 
He sought a little quiet dell 
Where gushed a fountain forth, 
And waving trees made whisperings low 
That mingled with the water’s flow. 


He sat beside the rivulet, 

And gazed upon its tide ; 
How oft he saw the waters fret, 

And wash the sedgy side, 
And then, again, how tranquilly, 

He watched them onward glide ! 
He thought on life’s uncertain bliss, 
How transient all its pleasure is, 
Many lessons grave he drew, 

From the evening’s fading blue, 
And the twilight’s rising dew; 
And then-he sighed, and then he leaned 

His cheek upon his hand, 

And where weeping willow screened 

The rivulet’s verdant strand, 

He drooped his head, in musing deep, 
’Till o’er him stole the spell of sleep. 


Visions, dark and undefined, 
Hurried o’er his fevered mind, 
Visions of gorgeous sky and cloud, 
Headlong cataracts rushing loud, 
Mingled with sweet summer skies, 
Flowers and birds of many dyes, 
And more than all, two starry eyes— 
Yet all was vague and troublous ; he 
Turned and started restlessly ; 

Not Agatha when erst she dreamed, 
Within the ancient chapel seemed 
More inly tortured—thus he lay 

"Till the twilight past away, 

And the morn, with placid light 
Shone on his forehead damp and white. 


While thus he slept, two radiant things 
Two fairy Dreams drew near, 
One with the smile a seraph brings 
From its immortal sphere ; 
The other with a sadder look, 
That more of earthly thought partook. 
The first came gliding on the beam 
Of a new risen star~the other 
Had floated up, to meet his brother, 
From the bosom of the stream. 
And near the slumbering youth they drew, 
One bending on each side, 
And the long silken lashes through, 
To peep into the semmer blue 
Of his closed eyes they tried. 
Then in a low and whispering tone, 
Searce from the rivelet’s murmur known, 
Or rustling of the evening air, 
Those fairy dreams held converse there 
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And first the sadder of the twain, 
(With eyes that gleamed as softly blue 
As the pale hare-bell wet with dew,) 
Spake. ‘Lo, he slumbereth !—o’er his brain 
1 will a quiet influence breathe, 
I will dissolve the fearful chain 
That binds the struggling heart beneath— 
Surely long enough hath borne 
This young heart its woe, and worn 
The bands that hopeless love hath knit— 
Surely long enough to prove 
How a human heart can love, 
What constant faith may dwell in it. 
Where is she, the promised bride? 
Hath her truth been fairly tried ?— 
Wilt thou give her back again ? 
If thou wilt not, thoogh ‘tis vain, 
I will bring a glorious vision, 
Bright with happiness elysian, 
Fleeting comfort to impart 
To this faithful, sorrowing heart !”’ 


Then spake the other Dream—“ Forbear 
To blame the powers that thus have hidden 
The gentle lady, and forbidden 
Unbroken gladness for her share 
Of earthly things. Was it not well 
To try what constancy can dwell 
In woman’s love? That lady bright 
Is safe within our realm of light, 
And we have shown her all our gems 
And our red roses whose smooth stems 
Bear not a thorn, and palace halls 
Built up of cloud, and the rich falls 
Of ruby wine, and the dear river 
Of crystal, flowing on for ever, 
But still her heart for Hubert yearns, 
Still to its first affection turns,— 
What heeds she that earth’s tenderness 
Is but a more delicious thrall, 
That sorrows on his hopes may fall ? 
Her love can sanctify and bless, 
And cast a glory o’er them ali! 
We gave her draughts from the wondrous bow!, 
Whose streams from every prisoned soul 
Can sweep away the memory 
Of aught with selfish feeling dim ; 
In vain to her those streats are free, 
She hath forgotten all, save him. 
Forgotten the royal robes and crown, 
The power and glory of a throne 
Which might with time have been her own— 
She heeded not their gain or loss, 
And stripped of every earthly dross, 
Stands her pure love, a star alone, 
Upon the blank of recollection, 
Its innate brightness its protection, 
From the silence and the shade 
Oblivion o’er the rest hath laid.”’ 
Then said the pensive Dream. “ Once more 
I do beseech thee to restore 
14 


This treasure unto earth, for she 

Is worthy of her royalty,— 

The trial hath been made—is past— 
Give her to happiness at last.”’ 

Low hung the moon—the eastern sky 
Already reddened, and away, 

From the fast ’wakening glance of day, 
Did the bright visions fly.— 

And Hubert waked, a joy intense 
Within his heart, a strengthening sense 
Of confidence, of happiness, 

Whose hidden spring he could not guess, 
Pervading all his soul—just so 

He felt, a year and a day ago! 


Queen Damaris sitteth in her tower,— 
So hath she sate the live long night, 
From the early twilight hour 
To the morning's rising light; 
Around her heavy tomes are spread, 
Records of the mighty dead,— 
Yet not in these the lady read :— 
In her hand there is a scroll, 
Before her stands a vacant chair— 
The parchment she doth not unroll,— 
Where is he who brought it there ? 
At the midnight hour he came— 
An old, old man with visage wan, 
And stooping gait, and hoary hair— 
But with an eye of darkest flame. 
And there he sate and talked awhile, 
With the same unvarying smile, 
And in those accents firm and low, 
That to the very heart's core £0, 
And while the eye did gleam and glisten, 
The lady was compelled to listen; 
She, who whate’er she heard or saw 
Seldom gave sign of fear or awe! 
She saw not how he came or went, 
She said she knew not his intent, 
But many a wild and strange report 
Was straightway circled round the court, 
And as no lips, however wise, 
Can quite forbear some kind surmise, 
A tale was presently invented, 
To which the gravest heads assented, 
And thus ‘twas generally received, 
As worthy to be quite believed. 


They said, that Damaris bad not been 
Contented to be but a queen 

On earth, but dipped and dabbled more 
Than was quite meet in magic lore,— 
That having won more power than human 
Nature befits, (and least a woman, )— 
The cunning fairies strove in vain 

Long years, to break her mighty chain, 
And then resolved to force a peace, 

By stealing off her lovely niece, 

And ne'er restoring ber, until 

She would agree to do their will, 
Renouncing every mystic spell, 














Over the powers invisible— 





And to confirm this theory, 





(Which we're persuaded would not be, 





Because we know ‘twas but to try 





The youthful lovers’ constancy, 





That Agatha was borne away ;) 






Upon the evening of that day, 






Queen Damaris her pages sent, 







To bring each book and instrument 





From the lone tower, which being done, 






She straightway burned them every one ;— 





And the same night a wakeful crone, 






Who to the chapel late had gone, 





To her surprize and terror, found 






A body, slumbering on the ground, 






But venturing nearer, gladly saw 





The fuir mild face of Agatha! 






What more remains to tell, save this,— 
That Hubert and his gentle bride 
Through this cold world, in peace and bliss, 







Loving and loved, did glide ? 





But it was marked that ever more, 





A dearer lustre than before 





Shone in the lady’s quiet eyes, 

And that her voice had harmonies 

More deep and rich, since with the band 
Of Dreams, she dwelt in fairy land. 

And she had knowledge to impart, 

And that best wisdom of the heart— 








That true clear wisdom, that doth teach 
In deeds, and by its actions preach. 
And “ Ob,” the lovely one would say, 
(And ’tis the moral of my lay,) 

“True love, like gold, knows no decay, 









By time and grief it feels no loss, 





They only purge away its dross, 





It is a portion of the heart, 

And can a vital strength impart. 
To all the rest.—Its holy trust 
Dependeth not on fleeting dust, 








And where undying spirits be 


”? 


It hath an immortality ! 







Liverpool, England, 1842. 
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Tnroven dark and cheerless be the view, 





And mouldering remnants lie around 





Of what was man—yet balmy sleep, 





Is here, unbroken, to be found. 
When friends fall off like Autumn’s leaves, 
And life’s bright spring is wrapp’d in gloom ; 







Where can the deer all stricken find 
A dwelling, like the dreamless tomb ? 






Then murmur not, that life must end— 
Why should we seek its storms to brave 






With anxious heart?) When tranquil peace 
Is found but in the silent grave. 
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BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


Poor Morgan, I knew him well; he was a fine. 
manly fellow, “‘ with a hand open as day, and a heart 
melting as charity.” From boyhood we had grown wp, 
comates in our studies and amusements, and when hd 
left college together, we stood in the world without any 
particular aim, or decision, with regard to our fature 
prospects. 

Thus situated, with light hearts, and lighter purses, 
various were the designs we projected for the advance. 
ment of our fortunes, but every succeeding day saw 
us as undecided as ever. Among the many amusements 
we followed, to beguile the time, was that of angling, 
and not a stream or river for fifty miles around, but 
with which we were acquainted ; and what amusement 
is more congenial to the unison of hearts, than follow- 
ing in fellowship the winding of some beautiful stream, 
now winding through dell and dingle, now losing itseli 
in the dark and silent forest—then flashing forth in the 
joyous sunshine through the verdant meadow, or sweep- 
ing the base of some rugged cliff, whose shadows fal! 
cold and cheerless on the face of the sweet waters, 


like the frown of an oppression on the face of the poor 


| and joyous, chilling and darkening the bright springs of 


the human heart. 

In one of these piscatory perambulations, we chanced 
to alight on a tribe of that wandering race known as 
Gipsies, who bad formed their encampment in the 
romantic valley of Yarrow, on the borders of the river 
of that name, rendered immortal by the sweet muse of 
the poet of Bangor. It was near the hour of twilight, 
and by the closest calculation, we were at least some 
seven miles from any habitation, while the pursuits of 
the day, aided by the breeze from the river, had in- 
creased our appetites to a considerable degree of keen 
ness. Our baskets, however, were well filled with the 
spoils of “the river chase,” and Morgan proposed, tbat 
for a frolic, we should request some of the tribe to pre- 
pare for us a repast from the same. To this, I gladly 
assented, and in a few minutes we found ourselves 1 
the midst of the group, partaking of a supper that 
would have tempted the appetite of Epicurus, ani! 
formed a graphic subject for the pencil of Salvator 
Rosa. So joyously did the time speed on, that the 


moon had ascended high in the heavens, ere we remem 


| bered that we had yet to find a shelter for the night— 


when springing to our feet, Morgan tendered a piece 
of money to our gipsy host, with thanks for bis cour 
tesy. 

The gipsy drew himself proudly up, and casting up” 
Morgan a look of disdain, said, “ We ask nothing for 
our hospitality—for our art alone we receive in ex 
change such filthy lucre.”’ 

“And what is thine art, friend ?”” inquired Morg®” 
laughingly. 

“An art, young man,” replied the gipsy, that 18 
denied to your race—a legacy from our fathers—y 
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which we are enabled to tell the destiny of man—but 
you say you have vet some distance to travel. ’ Twill 


be a fearful night. Look; acircle is round the moon— 





a ripple is on the river, and the winds are rushing 





through the gorge of the mountains. Young men, you 





will not press a pillow to-night; better share the sheiter 





of my shieling ‘till the morning.” 





Although I would willingly have accepted the offer 





of the gipsy, yet Morgan insisted upon pursuing our 





journey, and bidding adieu to our host, we departed 





with a promise that we should again revisit them. 





For some time so tranquilly did the evening continue, 





that we began to ridicule the prognostications of the 





gipsy; nay, were ungenerous enough to surmise that he 





had some sinister design in asking us to share his habi- 





tation; but we were soon convinced of the correctness 
The 


drops began to fall, accompanied with vivid flashes of 





of his judgment. moon became obscured—big 






lightning, while the distant thunder hurtled hoarsely 





among the mountains. To add to our dilemma, we 





were now in the very heart of the vale of Yarrow, where 





the river shapes its course in innumerable directions, 





while every step we advanced, was attended with the 





chance of immerging in its waters. I, at once, advised 





a halt, and however severe the tempest, to await the 





dawn of the morning, but the intrepid spirit of Morgan 






laughed at my terrors, and we continued our path, on 





every side surrounded by danger. 





For about a mile, we had thus proceeded—the storm 





increasing to a tempest, and every gleam of lightning 





but serving to show that we were plunging deeper and 





deeper into danger, when all of a sudden a sullen sound 





as if some heavy substance had fallen in the river, 





struck upon my ear, and the next moment the lightning 





revealed to my view, my friend, struggling in the depths 





of the angry river—then came impenetrable darkness, 
I stood 
I knew I 


was within a few feet of the river, and my strength 





and the storm howled out with redoubled fury. 





speechless, motionless, and terror-stricken. 






failed me. I fell to the ground, clutching the heather 





with the convulsive grasp of death—then followed an 





awful silence, as if the elements had paused to listen to 





the cries, and gloat upon the struggles of my friend, 





and in that awful time, distinctly could I hear the voice 





of Morgan calling for help, which, alas! I could not 





render him. Sense forsook me, and when I awoke, I 





me, 
found our gipsy host standing over me with a lantern, 





and an aged female of the same tribe, using every effort 





to restore me to consciousness. 





My first question was, “ My friend! is he lost ad 





“No,” answered the gipsy, “ he is safe at my shiel- 





ing. I think, young man,” continued he, “ you will not 





in future disregard the warning of an older head than 
youown.”” 

“Never!” T thankfully exclaimed, “ but guide me to 
Are you not deceiving me?” 







him—let me behold him. 
“ Murdock Airley never deceived the just and the 
generous,” said he, “ but arise ; see you not the waters 







are fast gaining upon us?” and as he held aloft his 
lantern, I beheld the wild and angry river lashing its 
banks like some imprisoned monster, and every moment 
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rising higher and higher; the moon was now strug- 
gling through the murky clouds, and showed the whole 
valley as an immense lake, while from the surrounding 
mountains a thousand streams were roaring, leaping, 
and dashing, to mingle their treasures with the hell of 
waters that swelled beneath. 

Not two hundred paces from the gipsy encampment 
had this accident befallen us. It appeared that from 
the moment we had been been benighted, instead of 
going forward, we had been actually retracing our steps, 
and lucky for us it was we had done so, otherwise the 
cries of Morgan would never have reached the ears of 
the gipsy, who, acquainted with each pool and sweep 
of the river, had at once rushed to an eddy where he 
knew he must be carried, and arrived just in time to 
extricate him from his awful situation, when strength 
had begun to fail him, and hope had forsaken his heart. 

1 need hardly say that our meeting was a joyful one. 
“Did I not tell you,” said the gipsy, half exultingly, 
“you would not press a pillow to-night?” 

“You are right, friend!’ said Morgan. “I no 
longer doubt your art, and now that we must remain 
here ‘till morning, suppose you give us a further proof 
of it. What say you, my worthy preserver ?”’ 
‘With me, sir,” answered Murdock, for such was 
his name, “ resides not the art of divination. It dwells 
but in the seventh son of the seventh son-——-and such I 
am not.” 

“And how came you then to know of the danger 
that befel me ?”’ 

‘‘From my mother, who, by a sign on your approach, 
told me that a storm was gathering in the mountains, 
which should overtake you.” 

*““And where ia she?’ asked Morgan. “I must 
offer her my gratitude.” 

“ There, sir!’ said he, pointing to a figure seated in 
the corner of the hut, at the same time she slowly arose, 
and approaching Morgan, gazed intently upon him. 

“My good mother,” said Morgan, “1 feel greatly 
indebted to you; how can I reward your kindness ?” 

“Task none,” she answered. “ Let me look upon thee. 
Poor youth, thine is a melancholy destiny, and she 
covered her face in her tattered garments, and wept. 

“ This promises to be a singular adventure,” said my 
friend. “ But come, 

‘If thou canst look into the seeds of time, 
And say which grain will grow and which will not,’ 


“Tell me the worst that may befal me. Come 
hither,” she said, leading him to the door, “ The 
storm is now waning—the stars burn brightly 


once more in the heavens. Look! seest thou not yon 


planet near to the belt of Orion? ‘Tis thine,” and she 
extended her long sinewy arms towards it, making 
certain gestures and muttering to herself incoherent 
sentences. 

My merry friend became completely subdued by her 
singular manner, and gazed upon the planet most 
intensely. 

“ Thy name is Morgan,” she said. 

He started astonished at her knowledge of it, 


exclaiming, 
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“* Mysterious being, how dost thou know it?” 

“From the stars—those fountains of truth. Listen! | 
Twice has thy evil genius ordained thou shouldat be in 
peril. To-night hast thou passed from the first—dué 
the second will prove fatal.” 

“ But when—where ?” asked Morgan, earnestly. 


“Where the summer blooms not—nor the song of 
birds is ever heard—thine is a melancholy destiny ; 
look, thy star is clouded. Thou bright haired son of a | 
true mother’s bosom—thou gallant, generous youth,’ — 1 
and the tears fell fast and freely from her hollow and 
glistening eyes. 

“ Woman!” cried Morgan, “ you thrill my soul. | 
Speak to me plainly. I have a heart for any danger.” 

‘1 know theu hast, but thy star has departed, and all 
Remember, once hast 
In seven years shalt 


further prescience is denied me. 
thou been rescued from death. 
but enough,” and she glided slowly from the 





thou 
hut, leaving Morgan transfixed to the spot. 

“Come, young gentleman,” said Murdock, “ it is 
time you thought of repose—a bed of heathar is all that 
I can offer—but better that than a bed at the bottom of 
the Tarrow.”’ 
ourselves upon them, I was, in a few minutes, lost in 

When I awoke, the grey dawn was illumining 
I looked for Morgan, but his couch was empty, 
I rose 


Qur couches were soon made, and casting 


slumber. 
the hut. 

—the rest of the immates were buried in sleep. 
cautiously, and gained the open air, and looking abroad 

I discovered a human figure at some distance, gazing 

intently upon the heavens. I approached it, and found 

it to be Morgan. The gipey’s words had sunk so 

deeply into his heart, he confessed to me, he could not 

sleep, and that he had wandered forth to discover the 

star of his destiny, as pointed out to him by the female. | 
I endeavored to rally him out of his superstition, and 

we returned to the but, where partaking of a substantial 

meal, and biddimg once more adieu to our gipsy friends, 

we proceeded en our journey. Morgan soen recovered 
bis natural flow of spirits, and by the time we had gained 

the city, the whole affair was nearly forgotten, or when 

efter referred to, it served but to make merry with, in the 

society of our companions. 

Many years after this adventure, I was residing in 
one of the principal sea ports of England, where I became 
intimately acquainted with the captain of a vessel em- 
ployed in whaling excursions to the shores of Spitz- 
bergen. From his agreeable manners, and the glowing 
description he gave me of his adventures in that desolate 
region, I felt a strong desire to visit it, and I had no 
sooner expressed myself to that effect, than he tendered 
me a free passage, and the hospitalities of his vessel. 
Being comparatively my own master, I at once accepted 
his offer, and in the spring of 1826, we set sail from the 
port of Hull, in England, with a gallant crew, and a 
commander brave as he was generous. 

After a run of forty days, during which we visited the 
Orkney Islands to complete our compliment of men and 
receive additional stores, we came to anchor off one of 
the islands lying between 9 and 24 E. lon., and 76, 30, 
and 80 N. lat. The season selected for the pursuance 
of the fishery, is during the short summer with which 


| which was to be found among the islands. 
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these dreary regions are visited—when vegetation shoots 
forth with such singular rapidity that the spot which 
perhaps the night before was a plain of ice, will appear 
in the morning a fresh and verdant meadow, the shrubs 
will be clothed with leaves, the air be heavy with fra 


| grance, and the scream of the plover and the Pipe of 
the partridge heard in every direction. 


Having been 
extremely fortunate, in completing our cargo in a very 
short space of time, Captain Douglas, for such was his 
name, and myself resolved to enjoy the fine shooting 
One day, so 


| exciting had been the sport, that we found ourselves a: 


a considerable distance from the shore, indeed so far. 
that we knew it would be impossible to regain our ship 
before night fall. Consulting our compass, we therefore 
resolved to make a short path across the island, so that 
by gaining the shore, we might be discerned by the 
crew, and save them from any apprehension respecting 
our safety. Having reached the coast, and proceeded 
about two leagues, to our surprize we saw a large vessel 
as if lying at anchor, or rather imbedded in the ice. 
We were at a loss to account for her sudden appearance 
in that quarter, for that morning only we had discovered 
no symptom of any kind of craft as far as our glass 
could descry. Our curiosity was therefore strongly ex- 
cited, and we stopped to examine her minutely. A! 
first, we were inclined to believe it was some optica 
delusion, but a fog, which for some hours had been 
gathering, suddenly clearing away, our own and the 
strange vessel were plainly perceptible, occupying 
distant situations, and at least three leagues from each 
other. From the spot on which we stood, we could not 
be more than a quarter of a league from the stranger, 
with one entire sheet of ice extending to her. My 


friend at once proposed we should visit her. As we 


neared her, we discovered that the sails hung in tatters 


—the rigging was broken and entangled, and the bow- 
sprit gone. Still, no symptoms of her being manned 
were visible. We now stood within one hundred paces 
of her. She was a large bark, of about 1000 tons, 
wedged firmly in the ice. 
had suffered much. I fired my gun—still it attracted 
no notice, save that a solitary curlew rose from the 
deck, and kept screaming and wheeling around as : 
unwilling to leave “the silent monarch of the deep. 
With considerable difficulty we ascended her side, when 
stepping on board, the first sight that met our gaze 8" 
the form of a dog stretched out as if in slumber. I 
called to it, but it moved not—I approached it—it was 
stiff and lifeless. The carcass was perfectly entire, 
without the slightest marks of decay—preserved, ™ 
doubt, by the severity of the climate. Every where 
around us, lay emblems of neglect and desolation. It 
was plain the vessel had been deserted, but for ge bat 
cause, we could not surmise, the coverings of the 
hatches which had been displaced, displayed a vale: 
able cargo. It was a singular and solemn sight 
find thus a gallant vessel at the mercy of the winds and 


It was apparent that she 


waves. We descended the companion way to the cabie, 
‘and found the door unlocked—all was darknes* 


placed my foot upon some substance, which gave ¥") 
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with acrashing noise beneath it. I bent down to feel, 
when I encountered a human hand, cold and clammy— 


[staggered back— at the same moment, Captain Douglas 
«riking a light, a scene of horror burst upon our sight, 
which tongue nor pen can never describe. Around the 
rable sat several bodies, erect and cold in the embrace 
of death—each in a different attitude, as if it had been 
saddenly fixed to the spot. Their eyes were gone, 
but the empty sockets@left—but the flesh yet covered 
the countenances, in a wonderfully distinct state of 
preservation, and over which a green and viscous mould 
bed gathered. On the floor,—on the lockers,—in every 
warter, lay bodies cold and lifeless, and around a stove, 
in which nothing but a few ashes remained, a group of 
unfortunate beings, as if in their expiring moments they 
had crowded together to catch the last glow from the 
lyingembers In his chair, at the head of the table, sat 
what apparently had been the captain. Before him, lay 
ihe log-book, and in his lifeless fingers was grasped a 
ven, as if he had expired in the act of writing. His 
features, like the others, were cold and rigid, a sin- 
gular feeling took possession of me. I felt that strange 
undefinable sympathy of soul which makes us in the 
weiety of certain idividuals, whom we have met for the 
frst time, to feel they are not altogether unknown. I 
oked upon the page,—the contents ran nearly as 
tollows ¢ 


“1834, Dee. 7th.—One hundred and forty three days we have 
now been frozen in the ice—and still no prospect of relief—five 

the crew expired to-day,—but twenty-seven now remain— 

vd of these four are in the pangs of death—provisions nearly 
ethausted. May the Lord, in his infinite mercy, come to our 
rescue, 

“Dec. 8th—Death has been busy during the night—fif- 
tea more have expired—the living twelve are so exhausted 
they cannot remove the bodies. God's will be done! 

“Dec, 9th.—But five of us now remain, it is plain that our 
erings in a few hours must terminate. The last spark of 
irebas gone out. Two biscuits and a quart of water are all the 
wustenance left—delirium has seized on two of us, I feel sick 
t heart, —— 

“Dee. 10th, half past 10, P. M.—A heavy gale is now blowing 
—the mate expired at 6, this evening. I am now alone, the 
st survivor of two hundred gallant hearts—my sight failse—or 
tise the lamp burns dimly—my limbs have lost all feeling—my 
heart is pulseless—it must be death. Oh, God, receive my 
soul. My dear, dear mother a 





lt was the last word he had written, as his soul had 
taken flight. 

The mystery was now explained—the vessel had 
teen frozen in the ice—with all hope of escape cut off, 
aod the crew had fallen a sacrifice to cold and famine. 

Feeling it our duty to obtain the name of the vessel 
tnd her commander, we turned to the first page of the 
ig, and therein was inscribed, Log OF THE GOOD sHIP 
Tritos, Captarw James Morcay. Hutt, 1824. 

Morgan, the very name of my old friend and com- 
panion—could it be—perhaps but a similarity of name 
—but my curiosity was awakened, and I determined to 
_ wonderful coincidence. I remembered that | 

i 


a hif*boyhood he had received a severe wound upon 


bis temple, which had left an ineffaceable scar. I re- 
moved the cap, and, to my horror, recognized but too 
“tongly the indubitable proof that it was the noble- 
hearted, generous Morgan, who had thus so miserably | 
perished. i| 
With melancholy hearts we left the iN-fated bark, | 
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and early next morning, with the assistance of the 
crew, consigned the bodies to the earth, over which I 
placed a rude cross, carved with the initials of my 
friend. As I planted it in the earth, the prophecy of 
the Gipsy rung in my ears—‘‘ Twice shalt thou be in 
peril—the second shall be fatal.” 

Having thus paid the last obsequies to the dead, 
and secured the papers of the ill-starred Triton, that 
same afternoon we heaved anchor, and a brisk breeze 
springing up, we were soon clear of these dreary regions, 
and upon our homeward path on the wide waste of 
waters. 





Nore.—The latter part of the above sketch, is based upon 
a notice which appeared in an English jourual, of a vessel 
found under similar circumstances. 


Original. 
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RY SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


GENTLE zephyrs of morning were stealing 
*Mid the dew-spangled leaves of the grove, 

When a knight to his lady-love kneeling, 
Breathed anew his professions of love, 

While his war-steed impatiently neighing, 
Chid the gallant young hero's delay, 

And the loud bugle’s clamorous braying, 
Called the soldier to battle away. 


Though she listened in silence, her blushes 
Are confessing an answering flame, 

And the sparkling tear tenderly gushes, 
As he whispers of danger and fame. 

One embrace—a fareweli, and ‘tis over, 
His fiery steed bears him afar, 

And she prays to the saints for her lover, 
As he hies to the Palestine war. 


Many months sighed the maid in seclusion, 
And in dreams saw the chivalrous youth, 
Plunge the Saracen host in confusion, 
In supporting the banner of truth. 
And that banner was gilded in glory, 
As it gleamed like a comet afar, 
And the deeds are recorded in story, 
He achieved at the Palestine war. 
Iv, 
Yet amid the rough battle’s commotion, 
Would his fancy retreat to the grove, 
Where he last breathed the vows of devotion 
To the fair one who sanctioned his love.— 
But the rude din of war is now over, 
And her champion returns from afar, 
While she blesses the day that her lover, 
a | hied to the Palestine war. 












ed 


THE 


Original. 


THE WIDOW’S SON. 


A LEGEND OF THE SCOTTISH PERSECUTIONS. 


” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ BROTHERS,” “‘ CROMWELL,” 
‘RINGWOOD, THE ROVER,” ETC. 


Ir was as beautiful a summer’s morning as ever 
shone upon the earth, that smiled upon the wild and 
pastoral glens that intersect the bleak hill moorlands 
of the Rutland hills—the calm bright sunshine poured 
down in a soft flood over the cultivated fields and 
scanty gardens that marked the glens of every moun- 
tain streamlet—the crops of grain were waving to the 
gentle air, still in their early verdure—the meadows 
richly laden with deep, luxuriant grass, and decked 


Wipow’s 


an old-fashioned poreh fronting due southward—g pap. 


| meadow opposite across the road, with heavy swathes 


| of ragged, black-faced sheep !—such was the dwe| 


with hundreds of bright wild-flowers were scattering | 


abundant perfumes on every breath that fanned them ; 
the larks were floating at ** heaven’s gate ” in legions, 
filling the world with melody; the bees were out in 
thousands, swelling in the thymy pastures of the steep 


hill-side, and round the scented blossoms of the purple 


clover in the valley; even the broad bare moorlands 
appeared to smile in the blythe morning, as the great 
clouds would sweep across them, wrapping their round 
heads with grand blue shadows, and leaving them, after 
a moment, bathed in clear sunlight. 
how peaceful—how far removed from aught of sin or 
strife or sorrow showed those fair solitudes that sum- 
mer morning—for although cultivated and inhabited, 


those moorland glens are, even to this day, indeed soli | 


tudes. It is true, certainly, that every mountain valley 
had its sparse farms and scattered granges, that every 


broader strath had its small hamlet and its kirk; but so 


far distant were the hamlets, so wide the tracks of 


heathclad moorland and deep green morass which in- 
tervened between the hill-farms, that there was little 
intercourse between the lonely cultivators of the soil, 


except when they assembled on the Sabbath in happy 


quiet congregations within the precincts of God’s house. | 
But peaceful though it showed—there was, in that day, | 


through that groaning land, ‘“ no peace but a sword.” 
The fiercest and most bloodthirsty of earthly warfares 
was devastating those lone valleys—a warfure, as it was 
called, of religion !—a barbarous sectarian persecution ! 
The kirks were closed, the altars all forsaken, the 
ministers dispersed and houseless exiles, the faithful 
congregations driven to worship God, if they would 
worship Him after the fashion of their fathers, in the 
untrodden fastnesses of the old hills, and even there to 
worship in doubt and fear and trembling. Such were 
the times—dark, siern and bloody—when on the lovely 
morning, | have assayed to paint, a little household was 
assembled before the dvoor of a small neat farm-house, 
in one of the loneliest of those lone valleys, offering 
their morning sacrifice to Him who has declared His 
most esteemed offering to be the praise that flows to 


him from pure and humble hearts. Humble indeed 


was the dwelling, in front of which that group of wor- 

shippers was gathered, and small the farmer’s house- | 
. . | 

hold. A low stone cottage of a single stegy, with a }| 


How beauriful— | 


j 
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thatched roof all overrun with moss and stone crop, and 






row plot of garden, well-stocked with pot-herbs, and , 





few common flowers, fenced from the sandy road hy a 





low wall of unhewn free-stone, and overshadowed by 





three gnarled and moss-grown apple-trees—a rich broad 






still steeped in the night-dews, lying where they had 






fallen yestereven beneath the Mower’s scythe—two o 
- ; t 






three stripes of oats and barley—a little garth behind 





the house, wherein two cows and a pet lamb were pas. 






uring—a tract of wild bill-pasture, with its small flock 






and demesne which constituted all the earthly weal; 






for which the moorland farmer was sending up sincerer 






prayers to the giver of all good, than many a rich ma 






offers for his abundance and blessings !—an old, grey- 






headed woman, wrinkled, and bowed by age, but acu 





still, and cheerful, clad in a suit of plain deep mourning 






with a close cap of snow-white muslin, beneath whic! 






neatly braided, appeared her venerable locks, white as 






the lawn that shadowed them—a tall and slightly-form 





young man, light-baired and comely, although two dei: 






cate in his appearance for his rude calling, dressed 






the ordinary garb of a Scottish peasant, his broad bive 






lowland bonnet, doffed reverently on the high occas: 






—a beautiful bare-footed girl, of scarcely thirteen years 






—the orphan child of a dead sister—these made t! 





whole of the literal ‘‘ two or three,”’ who were gathered 







there together in presence of their King and Maker 






And now the brief extemporaneous prayer was ended 






—the chapter bad been read from the wel]-thumbed 






and greasy Bible—it was one of those splendid ov 





bursts of rapt Isaiah’s unrivalled eloquence and poetr 






full of denunciations dark and mysterious of Gods 






coming wrath and vengeance, with dazzling glimpse 






interspersed of high beatic promise—in which the Scot 






tish covenanters, as bad their puritan forefathers, espe 





cially delighted to apply to their own times, and thr 





own persecutions !—and the accustomed hymn was rs 





. . ® 7 , hat 
ing on the calm morning air—the self-sarne hymn tht 





- " . hod 
pealed from the stern lips of the enthusiasts who sie 


their blood like water at Marston and Dunbar at 







Worcester! The deep, harmonious tones of the your 






farmer's voice, blent with the shrill sweet girlish ted" 






of his fair niece, and the weak quavering thrill of os 






old parent swelled up with a strange effect in that 
psalm 





solitude, and, through the sounds, the thrilling 





accu 





tune were soon mixed with stranger and more uo 





. . r o'l hee 
tomed noises; so fully had the thoughts of ail be 


hym 






occupied by their sincere devotions, that ‘till the 






™ : . he 
was ended, no one of the three worshippers was! © 






least aware that their poor melody bad found any '* 
. - . . m 
tening ears save those of that all-hearing ofa bo 


they all hoped, with an undoubting confidence, *# 
snt of thanke 








bending from on high to catch each acct 






giving. Yet very soon after their first notes rose upot 





. . . . a 4 a 
the silence of the still morning with that pet uliar © 
yvenantefs, the 






dence which marked the service of the c« 
trampling sound of horses feet might have been hear 
coming up the road, mingled with an occasional clin 
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THE 


ood as the last low quaver died away, these ominous 


¢ 


aod fearful notes of approaching danger had come so 





sigh, that not one of the little household doubted that a 





band of the dreaded Scottish Lifeguard, the persecu- 





og minions of the relentless Graham were at hand! 





With eyes starting as it were from their sockets with 





wrror—“ Rin, Uncle Jamie. Rin for dear life—the 





ude-thirsty dragoons of God-despising Claver’se are 





’ 


non us!” exclaimed the little maiden. 





“Ay! my bairn, flee—flee to the hills—flee to the 





black linn of Polmoodie—there shalt thou lie in safety 






‘until this tyranny be overpast V—oh, flee—my bairn— 






» of my age and sorrow—flee from the persecuting 





lors who thirst ever for the hearts’ blude of the saints. 
Even the holy David fled and hid him in the hill of 


Hachilah, which is beside Jeshimon—then why wilt 







thou not likewise flee away?” cried the frail, grey- 





haired woman with energy that could scarce have been 





whed for in one so weak and aged—but the youth 





answered very calmly, althongh his face, even to the 





os, was ashy pale and death-like— 
“And 


lence 7’—never, while life is left to me!” 







leave mother, to their 





you, outrageous 








“Oh! my bairn—take no heed for me—bad though 





they be, ungodly, and blude-spillers, they will not harm 





waged and lone female—but thee will they slay even 






efure my eyes—son of my sorrows—thee will they slay 





wrely !'—wherefore I bid thee again, ere it be tov late, 





w gid up thy loins and flee to the bills swiftly—nay! 





ny bairn, thou wert obedient ever—disobey not thy 





mother now, that never didst before refuse to do her 


” 





> ' 
dding ! 


“Lo! 


and more, mother, I have done no man any evil, and 






it is all too Jate,’’ returned the young man— 







t 


l lear nothing ! 





” 





and he said truly that it was too late, 





wrere his words were spoken, the soldiers whose ap- 





proach they had heard from afar, rode up ata sharp | 





t, and at a word from their officer, wheeled their | 





\ chargers into line, facing the garden wall and 





¢ litle gate into the lawn, and halted on the instant. 







T . . . . . 
‘ey were in number seven, six privates in the rich 





warlet uniform of the Lifeguards, with highly burnished 






rastplates, and morions of steel, with nodding plumes, 





md gauntlets reaching to their elbows, and large jack- 





‘s covering their legs to the mid thigh. The seventh 





"an Was a youth, not seemingly above eighteen, gor- 






rously armed, and evidently the commander of the 
party, 





His features were small, delicately formed, and 





‘"quisitely beautiful, but not with the beauty of man- | 





wod even in its earliest spring time; for so soft was 





tach rounded outline, so smooth the texture of the skin, 
® {tint and feminine the coloring, that his whole linea- 






Rents and air gave the idea of a lovely girl, mayquera- 





ting in the war-harness of some male relative, rather 
than of the youngest warrior. His large blue eye had 
Swf liquid lustre, half lazy and half languid, that 


as if it could not wake to aught of anger or even 












WIDOW’S 


», of the steel accoutrements of harnessed troopers ; | 
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SON. 









His long light hair 
of a hue between gold and auburn, fell down his neck 


growth of a more manly garniture. 


and over his shoulder in a profusion of close curled and 
perfumed ringlets. If he were really a boy, he was one 
in appearance born to minister to the luxurious wants 
of some soft eastern potentate, such an one even as the 
sweet Roman lyric has described. 


* Quem si puellarum insercres choro 

Mise sagaces falleert hospites 
Discrimen obscurum solutis 
Crinibus ambiquoque vultu.” 


He was dressed like the privates, in full uniform, but 
his cuirass was studded with great knobs of solid gold, 
and crossed by a blue scarf all fringed and tagged with 
bullion, a superb neckcloth, with long ends of the finest 
Flemish lace, fell down over his glittering breast-plate, 
and his white gloves were delicately laced with silver. 
He wore no helmet, but a slouched broad-brimmed hat, 
with a band set around with white and scarlet feathers 
—his boots were polished until they vied in splendor 
with his steel corslet, his sword-hilt sparkled with 
bright jewels, and the butts of his pistols, as they peered 
out from his velvet-covered holstery, seeming to woo his 
grasp, were heavily embossed with silver. Such was 
the aspect of the young commander, who with a voice 
silvery as « girl's, and modulated with affec'ed sweet- 
ness, gave the word to his men to “ link their chargers, 
dismount, and make their carbines ready!’ and strange 
to say, more terror was displayed by the old woman and 
the girl, when they beheld the soft effeminate form, and 
comely features, and heard the sweet low tones, than 
they had shown at the array of warlike, and, as they 
well judged, hostile soldiers! For that fair-favored 
youth, delicate as he was and blooming, with the vigo- 
rous blood rushing in girlish blushes to his white brow 
at every word and motion, had won himself a terrible 
renown through that wild district—well was he known— 
and widely, and but too justly dreaded, as the most 
fierce ard fiendish of Graham's persecuting troopers. 
Where that brave and most chivalrous though sangui- 
nary leader performed the savage dictates of the council 
with unrelenting firmness, believing it to be true policy 
to crush the rebellious spirit of the puritans,and quench 
the embers of their wild creed in blood—while he and 
his sterner officers, slew more from the fanaticism of 
polites, and from a species of bigh-born disregard to the 
rights of those whom they looked upon most sincerely, 
as brutal, ignorant, rebellious fanatics, of an inferior 
race,—the soft, fair-featured Laird of Livingstone, him- 
self a dweller in the glens, the youngest of the cornets 
of the Scottish life-guard, had ordered more men out to 
instant execution, had steeped more hearts in blood, 
before bis lip was bearded, and that too in the very 
wantonness of needless cruelty! than all his regimeat 
beside. What wonder, then, that the poor females 
shook “with terror, that their hair bristled on their 
heads, and their cheeks blanched with apprehension, 
when they discovered, at a glance, the features, and 


| recognized in the first syllable he said, the voice more 


dreaded than the sovereign thunder, of him who was 


this lip and cheek were altogether beardless, por) named, ere his years reached a score, the Tiger laird of 
Md the slightest down upen the chin foreshow the | Livingstone. 
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“‘ What dulcet melody was that we heard, sweet as a || lit them up save in anticipation of some accursed deo 
seraph’s whisper,” he asked in lisping mockery, “‘as'| Then while the men went eagerly away to execute hx 
we rode up the glen? Ye were not, I trust, psalm barbarous orders—* Tell, worthy dame,” he added ‘ 
singing, my excellent good friends ?”’ || good-humored bantering tone, “ this gallant father ahop: 

Then, when no answer was returned to him, hestrode | whom you speak—the father of this noble youth, be 
close up to the old woman,—‘‘gnswer me,” he con- fought, I trow, for David, Leslie, and old Tell—" 
tinued, “‘ answer me, say, sweet angel, were ye engaged | “Ay, did he?” she replied, scarce conscious why: 
in lifting up your voices to the Lord ?”’-~and, as he spoke, she said, or who was questioning, “ at Marston {ehy: 
he stretched his hand out toward her, as if to grasp her | and Worcester-field—at Tippermair and Philiphangh, 
arm; but as he did so, the youug farmer took a quick | likewise, was his sword reddened with the blood of the 
step, and with a resolute air, moved aside the arm of malignant and rakehelly cavaliers !” 

“By the Lord! here have we found a precious nox 










the fierce soldier. j 

“We were,” he answered quietly, but firmly, “ we | of psalm singers—and now I think of it—what book i 
were engaged in our devotions, noble sir, after the man- that you hold so lovingly there, friend!” 
ner of our fathers, in naught disturbing any one, nor! “The Lord’s book!” the young farmer answered, 
breaking any ordinance or laws of king or prelate, and touching the brim of his bonnet, as he spoke very reve 
so what of it?” “rently. 

“ After the manner of your fathers !’’ replied the Laird, | “Oh! the Lord’s book, is it ?—and this, I fancy, is 
with a contemptuous and bitter sneer, “ your fathers!— the sword of Gideon,”’—as the sergeant made Baad 
by my soul! I knew not that such base-born dogs had | pearance, carrying in his hand a long and heavy broad: 
fathers! Now on your life! or rather, as you would sword, with a huge basket hilt of iron. 
live to see the kingdom of the saints! I do beseech | “ That is the broadsword of my father !” 
you, well beloved, expound to me, had you in very! “ Mighty well—mighty well—this is audacity—by my 
deed a father 7” ' soul is it,” said Livingstone, the same abominable smile 

“Ay, had he?” interrupted the old woman, drawing | curling his lip, again. ‘ But I expected it—before the 
up at the words her weak and bended frame to its full | Lord! I did. Now, master rebel, answer me promptly: 
height, and bending on him the clear light of her dark || you were best; have you not heard the order of the 
eye, which positively flashed with indignation, “ ay, had | council forbidding all men, under the rank of Laird, 1 
he ?”’ she exclaimed in tones that quivered not, nor | keep edged weapons, or hand-gun, or pistolet?” 
trembled in the least, for anger had completely over-'| “JT have not, sir. I do profess to you, I have nwt 
mastered not the infirmities alone of her aged body and | heard it ” 
the feebleness that had well-nigh extinguished all the | a Then you were not at church last Sunday, wher 
light and quickness of her mind, but all considerations | oyr worthy curate archdeacon proclaimed it from tir 
of the time, the place, the speaker—all prudence and | pulpit, thus contumaciously and of aforesought mali 
all fear of evil—‘ay, had he, Sir Dragoon, a father | ayoiding—but,” he interrupted himself for a momen, 
that rode through more foughten fields, than thou hast | and then continued in a low stern whisper, “bot 
pranced in wantonness of pride across horse courses—a | avails not talking—call Hunter back, and Ramsay, S- 
father whose sack was girt oftener by the hard rivets | geant Mackey, we have got other gear—so that is wel. 
of his iron gorget, than thine hath been entwined bythe | he added, as the two privates came up, driving th 
white arms of amorous Deliahs!—ay, had he, Sir | widow’s cows before them—“ let the beasts go, we ¥ 
Dragoon, a father—who, had he lived to see this day, | not rob the widow, for what saith the Scripture aes 
and found a dozen of his fellows, had rid this groaning grinding of widows, and removing of landmarks. fo 
country 4 in—right face—handle your carbines—prime, loa: 

“Peace! mother—peace! I pray you, this is the || make ready !—Now, gsirrah, knee] down on the gre 
Laird of Livingstone—King Charles’ high officer—you || sward, you have five minutes left to make your pe** 
know not what you say,”—the young man interposed, || with Heaven. Sergeant, remove the woman back ther 
now seriously alarmed at his unhappy parent’s indis- | up in the space—assist your sergeant, Ramsay J 
cretion. “She is a weak old woman, sir,” he added, Within a moment, the wretched widow was dmgs” 
turning respectfully to the life-guardsman, “ and know- | off, vainly imploring mercy, with bitter sobs and wailing* 
eth not one half the time, what she saith or doeth, the || which called forth mirth alone from the fierce soldier) 
other.” ) Her little grand-daughter was thrust in after her, 

“ And if it be so,” answered the soldier, brutally, | the door locked without. Then, in the face of heave, 
“ who asked for thy interposition? But we have heard | with the calm summer air waiving his perfumed ™ 
enough already to justify some sequestration—Hunter | and the whole face of creation smiling and bright a 
and Ramsay,” he continued, looking toward his men, ‘him, the savage Laird stood facing his weak viet 
“ go round the fields and drive off all the stock ye find l holding a watch superbly set with diamonds, ox 
there. I saw some cows behind the homestead, in the | counting every moment that elapsed with greedy ei" 
byre—and you, good sergeant, step in and search the |/while calm and fearless the peasant knelt in prayet, 
house, if ye may find any concealed arms, and if you | supplicated mercy from on high, not for himself alow’ 
do——”’ he nodded his head ominously, and the infernal but for his ruthless murderers. d 


smile played on his smooth sleek features, which rarely | The time elapsed—the sign was given—the leve! 
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carbines flashed—the volley hurtled through the air— |! 


THE FIRST LOVE OF HENRY IV. 


Original. 


tut loud and clearly heard above the full reports rang } THE FIRST LOVE OF HENRY IV.” 


the beart-broken shriek of the bereaved and hapless || 
arent, yell after yell, shriek after shriek, volumes of | sachaclhctnamekiath 


P 


hopeless anguish pealed up to the sky, and actually | 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


It was high holiday in Nerac, a little town of Gascony ; 


struck @ superstitious awe to the cold hearts of the iron | it had been holiday several days, for the King of France, 


soldiers. 


Charles IX., was there with his brilliant court, and also 


They mounted and rode gaily off, their feathers || the court of Navarre. This memorable incident is 


waving joyously, their harness glancing in the blythe | recorded in the chronicles of Navarre, and happened 
sunlight, heedless that where they had found peace and | somewhere about the year 1566. 


bumble happiness, they had left, misery and death and 


desolation. H. W. BR. 


Original. 
THE LAST LOOK. 


en 


BY LIEUT. G. W. PATTEN, U. &. A. 


Sue wept beside the couch of him 
Who won her bridal vow,— 

While death like ray of starlight dim 
Slept palely on his brow :— 

I come to thee—in tears I come, 
I who have known thee best: 

The constant turtle seeks the home 
Where she was wont to rest. 


I cannot tear my soul away— 
Sweet Love, thou wert its light! 

Too sad will seem the cheerless day! 
Too long the dreary night! 

And who will guard against life’s storm 
My solitary heart? 

Ah! me—give back these kisses warm— 


We may not—cannot part. 
o * ~ * 7 * * 


But hist ! what freezing thoughts restrain 
The words I fain would speak, 

As on that icy breast again 
I lay my burning cheek ? 

How cold !—my loye, is this the spot 
I’ve lov’d all else beside !— 

Alas! a pulseless heart is not 
The pillow of thy bride! 


And yet that lip of softened mould 
Seems such as once was thine ! 
No, no—'tis pale, and clammy cold, 
And answers not to mine; 
It breathes no word of soothing tone, 
It has no smile for me >= LS 
And as I look, I feel alone, 
I FEEL ALONE WITH THEE. ‘% 


The spirit light whose flame divine 
Burng.not by human will, + 
Hath vanish’d from its earthly shrine 

And left the temple chill ; 
And shadowy phantoms, from above, 
Seem whispering thro’ the air : 
“You look not on the face you love— 
‘Tis death who sleepeth there.” 
15 


The King of France brought to the Queen of Navarre 
her youthful son Henry, whom he had, ’till then, re- 
tained at his court, in Paris. The Queen was also 
| rejoiced to see her son, as may well be supposed; for 
r she was the tenderest of mothers, as well as the most 
| heroic of women.—Henry was now grown up, and 
| though only sixteen, might have passed, from his height, 
| for eighteen years of age, or more. There was not a 
\\trace of beard on his chin, it is true; and his com- 
| plexion was the rose and lily; but he had a heart as 
| stout as an old sword, and hands used to the handling 
of military weapons, and all sorts of rough work. Te 
say the truth, he was a little wild; and rash and head- 
strong by nature,—but he was well skilled in all manly 
sports—and could ride, hunt and fight with the best of 
his companions. His tutor and governor, often had 
‘trouble to manage him. But the young prince, though 
| spirited, was so amiable and good humored—one could 
‘'not help being indulgent to him! Never did he with- 
| stand an appeal to his honor or his duty; this failed not 
‘to bring him to reason at once. And this is no lite 
|| praise for a prince destined to wear a crown. Young 
] gentlemen of the present day, are often little inclined to 
|| listen to such appeals. 
|| The good people of Nerac were more attached to the 
} handsome, wild, good humored prince, than even to his 
| majesty of France. The pomp and splendor of his 
| court, had little power to win their affections; and the 
/monarch was always stern, majestic and unsympa- 
‘thizing in his deportment. Prince Henry, on the con- 
trary, saluted every body courteously, and had a friendly 
| smile for all. And his smile was so full of sweetness,— 
| at least so thought the dames and damsels of Nerac ; 
and in such matters the women are by common consent, 
| the best judges. 
| There were many noble gentlemen in the train of the 
| King ; for example, the Duc de Guise, who was three 
_years older than Henry, the Prince de Bearn. He and 
|| Henry had been brought up together; but they never 
| agreed ; and the King grew so tired of having to adjust 
\ their differences, that he thought it wisest to separate 
|| them, and partly on this account brought Henry to bis 
|| mother. 
| Among other amusements, shooting with the cross- 
‘bow was very popular. The King himself was an 
| excellent shot; that he was so, many of his Huguenot 
} subjects learned to their cost, six years afterwards, at 
the dreadful massacre in Paris! At Nerac, the sport 
| was carried on incessantly ; an orange plant at a certain 
diatance, being the target. 


| * From the German of Zchokke. 
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When kings enter the lists, they find few competiiors, | 
or those they have prefer not to put forth their strength. | 
None of the courtiers shot nearer the orange than the | 
King; not even the Duc de Guise, though he was thought 
anexcellent marksman. But when Prince Henry’s turn 
came, he took his aim steadily, and his arrow passed 
directly through the golden fruit. A murmur of applause 
run through the crowd of apectators; the women whis- 
pered together, and the King looked much chagrined at 
being deprived of the honors of victory. 

The next day the sport.was resumed, there were more | 
archers and more spectators than before, but the King | 
was not present. He remained shut up in his chamber; | 
it may be presumed he had business of state. It was 
astonishing to observe what an effect his absence had in | 
increasing the skill of the archers. The peasants won- | 
dered at their improvement since the preceding day. | 
Several oranges were cleft. They placed the mark at 
& greater distance, still several grazed the fruit, and the 
Due de Guise sent his arrow through the midst. 

There were no more oranges at hand; a sad disap- 
pointment to Prince Henry, who panted for a trial of | 
strength with his young rival. He looked about for | 
something that might serve as a mark. There stood | 
among the spectators a peasant girl about as old as 
himself, or it might be a year younger ; simply dressed, 
but very beautiful; with face half hidden by her bonnet. 
He ran towards her, and asked for a rose she wore in 
her bosom, half blown, and just the thing for a mark. 
The young beauty blushed, and smiled as she gave him 
the rose. The Prince fastened it up, and then went | 
back to the place for shooting. 

“Now, my Lord Duke, you are victor; the first shot 
belongs to you; try the new mark,” cried Henry, 
breathless, and sucked the blood from his finger || 
wounded by a thorn on the rose stem. The pain was | 
not great, but once or twice he caught himself glancing _ 
toward the young girl from whom he had received the | 
flower. , 

The Duc de Guise drew his bow—took aim—and 
missed. Henry drew, in his turn, and took aim; but 
was observed to glance side ways before the arrow flew. 
His hand was steady, however, and the arrow pierced 
the heart of the rose. 

Henry was now acknowledged the master shot; but 
he did not boast of his skill. 
the arrow ; the pierced rose stuck to it; and he carried 
it back thus to its owner. With a graceful bow he | 
offered her both flower and arrow. 

“ Your gift has brought me success,” said he. 

“ But your success has been the death of the poor | 
rose,” replied the young girl, endeavoring with her | 
slender fingers to separate it from the arrow. | 

“ For that reason I leave the arrow with you.” 

“ I do not want it!” replied the maiden. 

“TI can well believe that; you wound with keener | 
arrows!’ said Henry; and playfully held his hand | 
before his breast. The girl blushed at his speeeh ; the | 
Prince blushed also—and did not utter another word 


He went and took down 


but, bowing again, returned to the archers, his com- | 


panions. 


‘ever, much more easily than that of the tongues afore- 


| whom he paid homage, there was none like Florette of 


“sive garden, on the brink of which he saw the print of 
foot; but he Was sure this print could belong to no on 
| ther side ofthe bridge stood a small low browed cottag? 


| He went towards the house, but saw no one who might 
| inform him who lived there. He needed, however, 


OF HENRY IV. 





















The sport was over. The archers returned to the 
castle, and the spectators separated to their homes, 
The young girl, with the pierced arrow, also wen 
away, in company with several peasant girls of he 
acquaintance, who talked much of what had passed, and 
She was herself quite 






envied her the Prince’s arrow. 





silent, but looked now and then at the flower, as if her 
heart had been also pierced. 

Many of the noble gentlemen stood on the great steps 
of the castle, and among them the Prince de Bear 
He looked at the people as they passed, seeking one 
among them; but she was no where to be found. 

“Who is that pretty little maiden from whom I took 
the rose?” asked he of one of the gentlemen in the 
household of Queen Joanna, his mother. 

“ She is the daughter of the castle gardener;” was 
the reply: “and sooth—not one of his flowers is fairer 















” 
or sweeter. 


“What is her name?” 
“They call her now Florette; when she is older it 
will be Flora.” 


“ Florette !”’ repeated Henry—almost unconsciously, 








to himeelf. 
Henry had often in his life heard of love; as who 


could live at the court in Paris without hearing of it! 
But he knew as little of the passion as of the Arabic or 
Chaldaic languages. He acquired the knowledge, how- 









said; ay, and retained it also, as the history of his after 
His battles and victories are not s 
But of all the beauties to 





years can testify. 
hard to count as his amours. 







Nerac; I may not say none so fair, for tastes differ in 





that respect; but none so artless—so amiable—so truly 
worthy of love: or who had a warmer heart to return’! 

All day Florette thought of the handsome young 
Prince, who had spoken to her, and at night she could 
not sleep. The Prince, as soon as he could get away 
from the company in the castle, ran down into the gar 
den, and examined all the flowers with great attention, 
as if from their beauty he could tell if Florette had the 
care of them. One would have thought him a botanist, 
so attentively did he look at the plants; and when he 
walked with folded arms and drooped head between the 
large flower beds; he might have been taken for a philo 
sopher in search of the philosopher’s stone. 

He came at length to a spring at the end of the exter 



















small footsteps. He had never, indeed, seen Florette's 






else. He walked on through the bushes, and presently 
saw a narrow bridge crossing the stream. On the fur 







window, 





information on-that subject; for there, at the 
he saw his arrow, stuck through the withered ro 
Henry started at this sight, turned quickly round asd 
ran back to the garden, his heart beating as if he feared 
some one was following him. 

In the evening, he went again into the 








garde. It 
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was nearly dark, but his vision was keen, ; and he saw || the face and neck of the lovely maiden, like the flush of 
at the spring a female figure, neither taller nor shorter | morning on the fleecy cloud. Henry asked if he might 
than Florette’s. She filled her pitcher with water, || assist at her toilet; she replied that she needed no 
swung ic upon her head, and then went through the | assistance. The Prince intimated that in truth she 
trees, over the little bridge, to the cottage. asked no aid from ornaments to look beautiful; she 
This picture was before Henry's eyes the whole } smiled, and said he was a flatterer. He insisted he had 
never spoken so truly; and said he had not been able to 


evening. There was a ball in the castle; but none of | 
the forms of the court beauties seemed so beautiful to | forget her since the gift of the rose; she replied coquet- 


him, as that of the simple maiden with the pitcher on || ishly, that at so cheap a price his remembrance must be 
her head. He himself danced often, but he thought | @asily purchased. He protested he was sorry he had 
much less of his partner, than of the gardener’s | given her back the rose; and asked for the flowers on 


daughter. | the window ; these she willingly gave, glad if they could 


The next morning, he repaired early to the garden, | 
and walked with his spade on his shoulder to the spring. | 


afford him any pleasure. 
They passed some time in thus exchanging comp!i- 


q|| ments; at length the voice of old Lucas was heard 


The grounds about the spring were uncultivated an Spay ; 
neglected; perhaps because no person came hither, | calling Florette from an adjoining room. She smiled 
except for water: probably only the gardener’s family, || an adieu to the youth, and vanished ; Henry returned to 
De fold 2 "|| the castle, but he hardly felt the ground under his feet, 
The young Prince began to dig, and dug a wide circle | nor heeded that he had been already inquired for. 
in the turf around the spring. The sweat rolled from | When old Lucas came home at noon from his werk, 
his face; when tired he refreshed himself with a draught he said: “I am curious to know who is this, who med- 
”). | dles with my business, and presumes to dig and lay out 


of cold water; and no wine ever tasted to him so deli- | : 
cious. No doubt Florette had often drunk from the } new beds. J have watched for hit, but have not been 
able to catch him. It is not a little singular; he must 


same fountain. After working some time, he returned | ’ 
| work by starlight.” 


to the castle, and seated himself in a thoughtful mood, | 
by the window in his chamber. en | When Florette came with the pitcher from the spring 


Not long after, Florette came to the spring. When} at evening—it occurred to her for the firat time, that 
| the invisible gardener must be the young Prince. For 


she saw the wide circle that had been dug, and laid out | , 
in flower beds, she thought to herself—* my father has | he coemed to have come directly from the spot to her 


been up betimes this morning; or has the boys done all || window. 
this work ?” | 


| The court returned to the castle after sunset, from 
When she went back into the cottage and informed old | 


as his house was nearest. 


the day’s excursion; and Henry took his usual solitary 


| walk in th den. h ing, he found 
Lucas of what she had seen, he came out to look at the | walk in hn gation. Cuseting 0 Hecpung. sere 


|| Florette’s hat lyi here. H k i , kissed it, 
beds, and was much surprized. The boy, when called, Peet eth Stren % Op, See SS 


declared he k ' ; y and having plucked the prettiest flowers, tied them 
eclared he knew nothing about it; and it puzzled Lucas || round the hat with a blue ribbon. He then went to the 


not a little to think who could have been bold enough to } gardener’s cottage ; the windows were closed, and all 


interfere with his gardener’s business. He resolved to | was silent; they had doubtless gone to bed. He hung 
watch, and find out the culprit; and watched the whole | dhe tote: chess ter Plavetnc’s oledenx 
day, but saw no one. For the King and all the court | The next morning, Florette, contrary to the custom 
went onan excursion, and did not return before evening. } of the house, and her own habits, was up long before 
a eee aan py sunrise. She had determined to please her old father 
visti’ ual’ tes ‘cai iad | . gh pa inca | by discovering the invisible gardener. Perhaps she had 
found himself at liberty, he Se 3. TaN to the spring; meta em RRR MO a — re 
dug as before, then removed plants wel flowers from she ! a ti a 
garden, and set them out in his new beds. Nobody saw } vee ee en eee oom pane 
it ad wiied dhadons ban cy, Phiyte be 4 her window, she saw her hat with the bise ribbon tied 
ibests & , y | round it; and remembered having left it at the spring 
0 the castle by a roundabout way; that is, |! 4, evening before.—‘‘ Ah!’’ exclaimed she—“ he is 
“ross a rustic bridge, past a small cottage, at the | before me after all; he must have been here this 
"indows of which he looked for is arrow. He saw n0 || morning!” 
trow, however, but a lovely girl stood at the window, | Whom she meant by “he,” she did not say. She 
tad the window was open. | took off the flowers from her hat, and put them in fresh 
ete it was she—was braiding the locks of | water; then tied the ribbon in a bow, and added it to 
t beautiful dark hair, before a small mirror. Her | her simple toilet. Then she stepped cut of the window 
Deck was uncovered, and white as snow from the con- || upon the bench, and thence to the ground. There was 
Me of her dark hair. On the window lay a bunch of || a door to the house, but it could not be opened without 
wers—which she probably destined for a place in her || noise. 
hair, or in her bosom. Henry went up to the window,|| As she crossed the bridge she stopped, undecided 
- mood upon a bench, so that he could look directly || whether to go on or not. ‘I am certainly too late,”— 
* At his salutation, a flood of crimson rushed over|! she said to herself. ‘“ He works by starlight, father 
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said; the stars have gone already, and it is almost sun-||threw over him the handful of elm leaves she baj 
rise.” And while she found the consolation that she | stripped off, so that hie face was covered with them, 
was too late, she continued to walk on slowly, towards | and ran away. 

the spring. || The Prince hastened after her. Close by the spring 

“If he should really be there ?”’ was her next thought. || she stopped, and turned round. ‘“ Now confess,” she 
** What would he think, to see me come so early ? He cried, ‘that it is you, sir, who have meddled with my 
would think I came on purpose to meet him. I will go || father’s work, and dug the beds here'*’’ ; 
home and fetch my pitcher; and then he cannot suppose | Henry freely confessed it was he. “TI did it,” said 
I come on his account.” | he, “so that Florette might be forced to think of me, 

But notwithstanding her resolution to return home,| whether she will or not, when she comes to the spring. 
she walked on a few steps. She heard the plashing of [I have set out the prettiest flowers around the spring ; 
the water; and came into full view through the bushes || would that I could set out your path in life wih 
of the newly dug beds. || flowers !” 

‘‘ Ah! he is not far off,” she exclaimed to herself;|| « Very pretty!’ answered Florette ; “ but, air, my 
*‘T shall see him, presently. Perhaps he is only gone father is not at al] pleased with what you have done, 
to dig up flowers to set out here. I will hide myself, |, You have mutilated his garden; and set out the flowers 
and wait for him!’ And she went softly over the grass | in the wrong time. They are withering, see!—you have 
behind an elm grove near the spring, where she could || not even once watered them.” 
watch unobserved.—Her heart beat violently as she “Oh, that I had a watering-pot !”’ 
stood there; and if the morning wind caused the leaves || “ You will find one twenty steps from here; yonder, 
to rustle, she started, expecting some one to approach. , in the door of the cave in the rock, if you take the 
If a bird fluttered on the tranches near her, she looked | trouble to look for it.’”’ 
alarmed, like a timid fawn. Butshesawnoone,though|| Henry ran thither, and brought the watering-poi, 
she kept her eyes upon the flower beds. | which he filled from the spring, and watered the circle 

Some one approached softly behind her, and while || of flowers. After that Florette went back to the co- 
she was eagerly looking towards the spring—placed || tage. 
both hands on her eyes—at the same time a voice whis-| The Prince continued day after day to work in the 
pered in her ear—‘ Who is it—guess, Florette?”’ 'garden, and he was assisted by old Lucas. Florette 

Florette tried in vain to remove the hands, and eried | constantly superinteded his work; and gave advice 
—“I know it is you, Jacqueline; I can feel the ring on || about setting out the flowers, and watered them with 
your finger; the ring Lubin gave you; take away your her own hand, Queen Joanna noticed what her sn 
hands !” | was about, and highly approved of his work. 

“Tt is not Jacqueline; guess again!” whispered the | Florette and Henry thus met frequently, and sported 
voice,—and in punishment for her wrong guessing, the together like children, or conversed familiarly like 
lips of the intruder impressed a kiss upon Florette’s | brother and sister. They enjoyed the present without 
cheek. She blushed deeply, and struggled to free her-| thinking of the future. She thought not of the Prince; 
self; after repeated efforts she succeeded, but not 'till| it was only Henry she loved, her equal; for such be 
another and another kiss had been seucily taken. The seemed in his simple working dress, made after th 
young Prince stood before her. | fashion of the peasants in that country. He thought 

Henry smiled, but Florette’s cheeks were red with || not of the splendor or beauty of the court, nor of any 
vexation ; the Prince begged her pardon for the liberty || one except Florette. His pleasure in her society was 
he had taken. Had he not begged her pardon, it is| greater than that afforded by all the amusements of the 
possible she might have forgiven him; as it was, she! court. He saw none so fair as Florette; no voice 
stood pouting, and with half averted face, while he | sounded in his ears so sweet as her’s. 
besought her again not to be angry with him. He, The youthful lovers could not help regretting that the 
became more humble and earnest in his entreaties; she || hours passed in the garden were necessarily much 
would not reply, but kept breaking off the elm twigs, | fewer than those passed without, and separate from 









































and stripping the leaves from them. each other. They longed to meet in the evening; trl) 
At last, when Henry saw that she continued sullen || there was no work to be done by moonlight or starlight 

and silent, he said— | but they could rest, and talk while they were resting: 
“I: is well; 1 will go away, since my presence,|| “I shall come after supper, at nine o'clock, to the 





beautiful Florette, is so displeasing to you; since you || spring,”’ whispered Henry to Florette, one day, whi 

cannot pardon the liberty I took in jest. I will go, and || he was setting out flowers. ‘“ And you—Florette ! 

never offend by coming to see you again. Farewell! || My father goes to bed before that time,” answered 

But before we part, give me the satisfaction of knowing | she. 

you are not angry with me; only speak one word to|) =“ And you, Florette?”” whispered he, looking be 

me, to tell me so—one word!’ and he knelt down | seechingly in her face. 

before her. | She smiled and nodded her head. “If it should b 
Florette’s eyes were full of tears ; she looked through '\ a clear, bright evening.” 

them, half smiling, upon the handsome youth kneeling || Henry was at the appointed spot at the hour he bs: 


before her. At last she burst into a musical laugh; \) named, but the evening was very cloudy. Florette "™ 
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not there. “She said if it was clear; she will not || for Paris, where they should remain only a short time, 
come therefore,” thought the Prince. A rustling was and then proceed to Bayonne. At the latter place 
heard among the bushes, and Florette came to the || Joanna would stay to be present at the meeting of the 
wring, with the pitcher on her head. It is always | French King with the Queen of Spain. 
clear and bright for happy love! Henry took the Henry listened to all this in silence, but his counte- 
pitcher from her, thanked her with many fond words, | nance expressed the deepest embarrassment. His 
and both soon forgot the sky was cloudy. All was | tutor observed; but took care not to betray that he 
bright in their own breasts. | noticed his pupil’s uneasiness. He continued to speak 
Presently there fell some drops of rain: they heeded | of other matters, and to relate incidents more or less 
them not. The rain increased, and they walked for | interesting, so as to leave the Prince no time to fall 
shelter to the rock behind the elm grove. When the | into melancholy musing. The Queen acted to the same 
noon broke again through the clouds, they came back ! purpose; she talked much of the splendor of the ap- 
hand in hand; Henry filled the pitcher, and put it on 1 proaching festivities at Bayonne; of the magnificence 
his head; Florette walked beside him with her arm in | of the courts that would convene there, and the renown 
bis, and the two went to the cottage. All was silent | of the nobles he would meet. What could her son say 
there; Florette took the pitcher, thanked her lover for 1 to this? He could not think of remaining alone in 
his trouble, and whispered a tender “‘ good-night.” |Nerac. He did not even dare to say how much more 
They found the evenings spent by the spring far from | he was interested in the meeting by the spring, than in 
tedious; and their meetings, accordingly, took place | the royal meeting at Bayonne ! 


without regard to the weather. Four weeks thus) at the wonted hour that evening, he repaired to the 


pessed ; four weeks of happiness to both. Florette’s | place of rendezvous—F lorette was there. He told her 


father never discovered that she had taken a fancy to | 


: set _of their approaching separation, and her grief was ex- 
go late after water every night. But the Prince’s tutor | 


|| cessive, who, indeed, could paint it? who describe 
observed his habitual absence, and also that the upper i what Henry suffered? They embraced each other 
part of his cap was always wet on his return. Henry H weeping, and mourned together over this inevitable 
sid nothing about his occupations; and the tutor did | calamity. . 


not like to question him; he resolved, however, to un- | “You leave me, Henry,” cried the maiden, sobbing, 
ravel the mystery. ; ’ | You will soon forget me. I shall be alone in the 

For this purpose, he followed his pupil one evening | world. When you are gone, I shall have nothing to 
ttadistance. He saw him stop by the spring, where | care, or to live for.” 


a female figure was standing, apparently waiting for | : 
S . §» PP . 6 | “Nay,” answered he, “TI shall not leave you for ever; 


Og a iy, sini aetinees I will come again. To whom do I belong but to you, 

g tutor drew close to ‘ ° . 

® | > stte 7 ‘ ; 

while he saw the Prince go to the spring, fill the pitcher, | sah nga dogg es Siccndiam "7 rent, pin 

snd place it on his head, and then walk towards the Spares be Ream: 5 nian pena ie- ghessan 

Wedge with the young girl a lh eee Wien alata should be forgotten? When I forget you, I shall cease 

6 » “ ” t xi Shad 

mystery was now solved, and the mentor returned | se 4 : ‘Il not ine saved 

sill ia iin ennate enry, you will not come again! or if you do come, 
The vie imei’ a aay, | you will not know your poor Florette. I shall fade and 

. B 23 ‘die, like the flowers without the dew; you are the sun 


rs Qusep. She er Pe J meen Gaamed, end do-) to me, and when you are gone, I shall be left in dark- 
cared her intention of giving her son a severe lecture. || Mie 
“y . ” : : ° 66 1} . 
bee ae fone — ero let = | “No, Florette, you will be happier than I. You 
he ce wie = ; p al — shied atl ! have still the spot consecrated by our love—you have 
only j ; _— ee ee ful | these flowers, this garden, and each of these flowers 
yincrease it. You make the stream more powerfu aii didek omnak es. ek dnceeienn a 
by attempting to dam it up. Temptation is best over- | y te a 


come by flight; you may hope to succeed only by giving | Satie” : 
| dering in an outer world—a wilderness—among strange 


the prince other objects for his enthusiasm.” i 7 
The Queen approved of the tutor’s advice ; and gave see. Ah! how shall I long for a single flower from 
him directions how to act so as to promote her views. the borders of this spring! I shall mingle with those 
who care not for me; you are surrounded by those who 


In his next morning’s conversation with his pupil, he | ; : 
reminded him that the world expected from him some- || ove you—who, indeed, could help loving you—charm- 
ing as youare? You will be the idol of many.” 


thing more than youthful promise—to wit—deeds. That i 
itwas time he should show himself worthy of his royal | They talked thus long together. Tears, vows of 
lineage, and win a name for himself; that he should | constancy, and promises of a future meeting, followed 
become useful to his country in some capacity—either ! each other, ’till the bell from the castle warned them 
& statesman, ruler, or military leader; that glory | that it was time to separate Florette took Henry's 
waited to crown hin, and it was not becoming that he | and, pressed it to her heart, and said— 

thould longer remain in luxurious idleness. Having { “Here, Henry, you will always find me, by this 
thus endeavored to awaken his ambition, he informed || spring—on this spot! And should you change, my 
him the Queen and court were to set out the next day |! love will still flow ceaselessly from my heart, as yon 


lost you, I shall be driven quite out of paradise—wan- 
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stream from its fountain. 1 may cease to live, Henry, || 
but shall never cease to love you ! 
They parted, Florette went home—the young Prince | 


returned, weeping and miserable, to the castle. 


9? 


Other scenes and occupations in due time produced | 
their anticipated effect on the feelings of the youthful | 
Prince. His grief gradually abated. In less than two, 
years after he left Nerac, the remembrance of what had | 
passed there was with him only as a troubled dream. 
His mind was filled with other thoughts; with visions 
of ambition and military renown. France was distrac- | 
ted by contending parties; and many were the opportu- | 
nities for acquiring distinction. Henry gained the 
praises he coveted; his bravery and high spirit were 
every where spoken of, and the admiration of the beau-| 
ties of the court of Catherine de Medicis, gratified the 
wishes to possess the favor of the fair that were always 
fluttering at his heart. 

The obscure daughter of the gardener at Nerac, heard 
of the fame of her youthful lover, and how all the world 
talked of his heroic qualities; but it caused no differ- 
ence in her feelings. It was not the Prince or the hero 
she had loved. The glory that surrounded him excited 
not her admiration—but made her sorrow deeper. For 
she heard also that he was a great favorite among the 
noble ladies about the court, and that he paid court now 


to one, now to another. 


the image cherished in her pure heart. 


THE MORNING 


| upon the Prince. 


With her faith in Henry vap- | 
ished her faith in man; for she remained constant to | 
That heart had | 


been wounded too deeply for time to heal; it was break- | 


ing fast. 

At length the court again came to Nerac, Henry was | 
there. Florette saw him walking in the garden with 
one of the ladies, she could not resist the impulse she 
felt to place herself in their way. 


The lovers met once more, but how altered was the I 


young girl, once so beautiful and joyous! 


had reason to remember so well. He could not follow 
her with the court lady at hisside, but the next morn- | 
ing he went to the gardener’s cottage, while the old 
man was at work. He found Florette alone, told her 
how much he was shocked to find her so altered, and 
implored her to grant him an interview. In his eyes, 
she really looked far more lovely ; thus wan and dejec- | 
ted, than in the flush and pride of her beauty. 

The sudden return of old Lucas, prevented heir/| 


speaking together; and Henry could only petition for | 


an uninterrupted interview. He named the spot at 
which they had formerly met; the spring. 

Florette answered, without raising her eyes from her 
work— 

“ At eight o’clock this evening I will be there.” 

With great impatience Henry waited for the appointed 


hour ; as it struck, he went out by a private door from | 


the castle, and followed the well known path to th 


spring. As he went through the bushes, his heart bea: 
Florette was not there. He waited some | 


audibly. 





She was pale } 
and emaciated, and hardly had she strength to walk. } 
The Prince recognized her at once, and stopped sud- |) 
denly, Florette disappeared behind the elm grove he |! 


STAR. 


The wind rustled through the foliage, and inyo). 
untarily he stretched out his hands—as if eager to em. 


time. 
brace her. More and more anxious, he walked back 
and forwards over the now neglected flower-beds, 4; 
length he thought he saw on one of the bushes some. 
thing white, like a piece of her dress, and ran to seize 
it, It was a piece of paper, fastened to an arrow stuck 
through a withered rose. 

It was too dark to read what was written on the 
paper, but with a heart filled with a vague apprehen. 
sion, the Prince hastened back tothe castle. From ber 
sending back the arrow, he inferred that she loved him 
no more. 

The paper contained these words: 

“I promised you, Henry, you should find me at the spring. 
Perhaps you assed without seeing me. Look more closely 
you will certainly find me. Your love for me has ceased, and 
also mine for you. FLORETTE. 

The fearful meaning of these words flashed at once 
He rushed from the castle, his cries 
bringing several of the domestics to his assistance. 
Following him with their blazing torches, they came to 
the spring. Why prolong the details of so sad a narrs- 
tive? The corpse of the hapless girl was found in the 
little pond formed by the water of the spring. They 
drew her forth, and buried her between two trees in the 
elm grove. 

The sorrow of the young Prince knew no bounds, it 
could not recall his victim; but it fixed her image is 
his heart. When, afterward, he became the idol of the 
French People, and wrought mighty deeds, his thoughts 
often dwelt on the fate of the peasant maiden. She 
was the first love of Henry IV., and his only one. % 
fervently, so purely, he never loved again. 


Original. 


THE MORNING STAR. 


BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Au! how judunm hl and dreary, 
Hang the heavy shades of night, 

While the sleepless eye is weary, 
Waiting for the dawning light! 


Lo, it comes—its herald cheering 
Mounts the eastern sky afar! 

On its dusky verge appearing, 
Shines the beauteous morning star. 


Hail to thine effulgent beaming! 
Holy brightness ou the way, 

Where thy silvery rays are streaming, 
Soon shall pour the flood of day. 


Yet, oh, when shall dawn the morrow, 
On a spirit sad and Jorn, 

Through the darkling night of sorrow, 
Watching for a ray of morn? 


While its solemn shades are lying 
Chill and heavy on the soul, 

Deep and secret is her sighing— 
All unseen her tear-drops roll. 


Hope, thou diamond star of morning, 
When upon these darkened skies 
Wilt thou beam, their gloom adorning, 

Where the sun of joy shall rise? 
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THE WIFE BEQUEATHED AND RESUMED. 


4A TALE OF FRENCH LIFE. 







WILLIS. 





BY NATHANIEL P. 





Charmian.—“ Is’t you, sir, that know things?” 
Soothsayer.—* In nature's infinite book of secrecy, 
A little I can read.’’"—Antony and Cleopatra, 







or of Saint Agatha. 






away under the close-fitting-cap—breaks off almost in 
Her 





warkles. For so it may—as an artist knows. 






there is a possibility of languor or repose, the proof of 
it lies in the future. 





They are sleepless and dreamless, 





as yet, with a thirst unnamed and irrepressible, for 





the passions of life. Her name is Zelie. 





But we cannot make the past into the present. 
Change the tense—for Zelie is dead now, or we cou'd 
not record her strange story. 











There was a ring at the convent door, and presently 
entered Colonel Count Montalembert, true to his ap-| 
He had written to the Lady Abbess to 
request an interview with the daughter of his comrade, 
dead on the frozen track of the retreat from Moscow. 
Flabault was to him, as his right hand to his left, and 
ashe covered up the stiffened body with snow, he had 
sworn to devote his life to that child whose name was | 
aston the lips closed for ever. The Count Montalem- | 
bert was past fifty, and a constant sufferer from his | 

wounds ; and his physicians had warned him that death 
was not far off. His bearing was still nobie and sol- ) 
dierly, however, and his frank and clear eye had lost s 
ite of ité lustre. i 

“I wrote to you the particulars of your father’s death, |! 
my child,” said the Colonel, after the Abbess had left 
‘em alone, at his request. 






pointment. 













““T could not dwell on it 





«ain without more emotion than is well for me. I 
mst be brief even with what I have to say to his | 
dsughter—for that, too, will move me overmuch. 
wre very lovely, Zelie !” ™ 
“You are very kind!’ answered the novice, blush- | 
‘s, and drooping her long lashes upon her cheek. 
“Very lovely, I say, and must love and be beloved. 
it is woman’s destiny, and your destiny more than 
most women’s.”’ 





You 











: 1 
The Count gazed into the deep eyes of his eager lis- | 


‘ener, and seemed embarrassed to know how to proceed. | 
“Hear me through,” he said, “‘ before you form au | 


‘pinion of my motives. And first answer me a bold | 
qestion. 






Have you any attachment—have you ever | 
“en @ man you could love and marty ?” 

‘No! murmured the blushing novice, after a 
noment’s hesitation. 









“But you are likely to love, soon and rashly, once | 
fe in the world—and that is one evil against which [|| 
"ake myself your shield. And there is another—which | i 


{am only sorry that I need your permission and aid in | 
‘verting, 







Lelie looked up inquiringly. | 


WIFE BEQUEATHED AND 


A BEAUTIEUL girl of seventeen, in the convent-par- | 
She is dressed as a novice, and | 
the light breaks off from the curve of the raven hair put | 


eyes are like hounds in the leash—fiery and eager. | 


And if, in those ever-parted and forward-pressing lips | 


| your sake to say, ] must wed you. 


was to die. 
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‘“* Poverty—the grave of love—the palsy of the heart 

| —the oblivion of beauty and grace! To avert this 

from you, I have a sacrifice to demand at your hands.” 

Again the Count stopped in embarrassment almost 

| painful, and Mademoiselle Montalembert with difficulty 
suppressed her impatience. 

“* My physicians tell me,” he resumed, in a tone 
lower and calmer, ‘‘ that my lease of life is wearing 
rapidly to a close. A year hence lies its utmost and 
Could you live in the world, without 
love, for one year, Zelie ?” 


inevitable limit. 


“* Monsieur !’’ was her surprized exclamation. 
‘“* Then listen to my proposal. 1 have a fortune while 
I live, large enough for your most ambitious desires. 
But it is left to me with conditions which forbid my 
conveying it through any link save marriage, and to my 
widow only for life. To give it you, I regret deeply for 
You start—do not 
‘answer me now. I leave you to revolve this in your 
mind Remember that I shall net 


trouble you long—and that the name of Montalembert 


till to-morrow. 


is as noble as your own—and that you require a year, 
perhaps more than a year, to recover from your first 
dizzy gaze upon the world. I shall put no restraint 
upon you. I have no wish but to fulfil my duty to my 
dead comrade in arms, and to die, knowing that you 
Adieu !” 


The Count disappeared, and, with her clasped hands 


will well bestow your heart when I am gone. 


pressed to her forehead, the novice paced the convent- 
parlor ’till the refectory bell rang for dinner. 
* * 7 & * * 

It was an evening of June in the gardens of Versailles. 
‘It was an evening of June, also, in the pest-house of 
St. Lazarus, and in the cell of the condemned felon 
in St. Pelagie. Time, even in bis holiday dress, visits 
indiscriminately—the levelling caitiff! Have the un- 
happy any business with June ? 

But the gardens of Versailles were beginning to illu- 
minate, and the sky faded, with a glory more festal than 


sunlight—with the radiance of a myriad glittering lamps, 


embellishing even the trees and flowers beyond the 
' meaning of nature. The work of the arehitect and the 


statuary at once stood idealized, and draped in an atmo- 


sphere of fairy-land, and the most beautiful woman of 


the Imperial court became more beautiful as she stepped 
into the glare of the alley of fountains. And who should 
|, that be—that fairest flower of French nobility—but the 
young Countess Montalembert, just blooming through 
| the close of her first year of wedlock ! 

The Count Montalembert stepped with her from the 
shade of the orange-grove, and, without her arm, fell 
behind scarce perceptibly, that he might keep his eye 


| filled with the grace of her motion, without seeming to 
| worship her before the world. With every salient flow 


of that cloud-like drapery onward—with every twinkling 
step of those feet of airy lightness—the dark eyelashes 
beneath the soldier's brow lifted and drooped again, as 

if his pulse of life and vision were alone governed by her 
swan-like motion. The Count had forgotten that he 
The year allotted to him by his physicians 


bad passed, and, far from failing gradually to his doom, 
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his figure had straightened, end his step grown firm, || ring, De Mornay stood with his arm around the wai 
and his cheek and lip and eye had brightened*with re- || of the Countess. Montalembert’s face flushed, but he 
turning health. He had drank life from love. The | stepped toa column which supported the orchestra and 
superb Zelie had proved grateful and devoted, and at i looked on unobserved. Her transparent cheek was 
the chateau of Montalembert, in Southern France, she | near to the lips of her partner that his breath must warm 
had seemed content to live, with him, and him only, , it. Her hand was pressed—ay, by the bend of her 
the most assiduous of nurses in all her glorious beauty. ! gloved wrist, pressed hard—upon the shoulder of De 
But though this was Paradise to the Count, his reason, | Mornay. Her bosom throbbed perceptibly in jt. 
(not his heart) told him it was imprisonment to her, | jewelled vest. She leaned toward him with a slight 
and he had now been a month at the sumptuous court | sway of her symmetrical waist, and away—like two 
of Napoleon, an attendant upon a wife who was the 
star of the time—the beloved of all the court’s gay 
beholders. | ing, inandibly to the crowd—lips, cheeks, and eyes in 
As the Montalemberts strolled slowly toward the | passionate neighborhood—away floated the wife and 
chateau, which was now emitting floods of light from || friend of Montalembert in the authorized commerce of 
its many windows, a young soldier, with a slight mous- the gay world. Their feet chased each other, advanc. 
tache just shading his Grecian lip, joined them from a) ing, retreating, amid the velvet folds of her dress, 
side path, and claimed the hand of the Countess for a || Her waist was drawn close to his side in the mor 
waltz. The mercurial music at the same instant fled | exciting passages of the music. Her luxuriant tresses 
through the air, and under an exclamation at its thrill- i floated from her temples to his. She curved her swan- 
ing sweetness, the Countess concealed from her hus- || like neck backward, and, with a look of pleasure which 
band, an emotion which the trembling of her slight was not a smile, gave herself up to the thrilling wed- 
hand betrayed instantly to her partner. With a bow || lock of music and motion, her eyes half-drooped and 
of affected gayety to the Count, she quickened her pace, || bathed in the eager gaze of De Mornay’s. Mont- 
and in another moment stood blushing in the dazzling | lembert’s face was pallid and his eye on fire. The cold 
ring of waltzers, the focus, herself, of all eyes open to | sweat stood on his forehead. He felt wronged, though 
novelty and beauty. | the world saw all. With his concealed hand, he 
De Mornay, the Countess’ partner, was but an ensign || clenched his breast ’till he drew blood. There was a 
in the Imperial guard. He had but his sword. Not | pause in the music, and with a sudden agony at the 
likely to be called handsome, or to be looked upon as || thought of receiving his wife again from the hands of 
attractive or dangerous by any but the most penetrating | De Mornay, Montalembert fted to the open air. 
of his own sex, he had that philtre, that inexplicable \ An hour elapsed. 
something, which at once commended him to woman. | ‘I ask a Heaven for myself, it is trae—but not muci 
His air was all earnest. The suppressed devotion of | for you to give!” said a voice approaching throughs § 
life and honor breathed in his voice. He seemed ever | shadowy alley of the garden. 
hiding his heart with pain—shamed with betrayed ado- || The Count lay on the ground with his forehead 
ration—calm by the force of a respect that rebuked ! pressed to the marble pedestal of a statue, and be 
passion. He professed no gallantries. He professed || heard, with the voice, the rustling of a female dress, 
nothing. His eyes alone, large, steadfast, imploring, | and the rattling of a sabre-chain and spurs. 
“« But one ringlet, sacred to me,” continued the vor®, 













_smoke-wreaths uniting—away in voluptuous harmony 






of movement, gazing into each other’s eyes, murmur 



















conveyed the language of love. An hour of that ab- i 
sorbing regard—an apparently calm, unimpassioned in a tone almost feminine with its pleading earnentnest 
hour of the intercourse common to those newly met— || “‘ not given to me—gpo, no!—that were a child's desire : 
sufficed to awaken, in the bosom of the Countess, an } —but mine, though still playing on this ivory shoulder, 
interest alarming tv himself, and dangerous to her con- } and still lying nightly beneath that veined temple—™"™ 
tent as the wife of another. with your knowledge only, and caressed and cared-fo, 


Strange she thought it, || 
that, as the low and deferential tones of De Mornay || morn and night, with the thought that it is mine! Os, 
|Zelie! there is no wrong to Montalembert in this 


fell on her ear, they seemed to expel from her heart 
ell she had hitherto treasured—ambition for the splen- || Keep it from his touch! Let him not breathe ap 
dors of the court, passion for admiration, and even her || Let not the wind blow that one ringlet toward him 
gratitude to her husband. A hut in the forest, with} And when it kisses your cheek, and plays with the 
De Mornay only, was the Paradise now most present to | envied breeze upon your besom—think—think of the 
the dreams and fancy of the proud wife of Montalem- 1 soul of De Mornay, bound in it! Oh, God! whys 
bert. made capable of love like this !” 

As his wife left him, the Count thrust his hand into | There was no reply, and long ere Montalembert he 
his breast with a gesture of controlled emotion, and | recovered from his amazement at these daring words, the 
turned aside, as if to seek once more the retired covert | sound of their footsteps had died away. 
he had left. But his steps were faltering. At the | “ - P . ¥ 
entrance of the alley, he turned again, and walking 
rapidly to the chateau, entered the saloon trembling to || Present. In the Past and Future, the greybeard, 
the measured motion of the dancers. other ministers out of place, must do without usbe' 


Waiting for an epportunity to float into the giddy ' and Secretary. 








; 
| 



















Pass two years. It is enough to wait on Time - 
ae 
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It was a summer’s noon on the Quai D’Orsay, of | 
Paris. The liveried lacqueys of the princely hotels| 
were lounging by the heavy gateways of stone, or leaning 
over the massy parapet of the river. And, true to his 
wont, the old soldier came with the noon, creeping from | 
the “Invalides,” to take his seat under the carved lion | 
of the Montalemberts. He had served under the late | 
Count, and the memory of his house was dear to the old 1 
veteran. The sabre-cut which had mutilated his face, | 
was received, he said, while fighting between Monta- || 
lembert and Flahault, and to see the daughter of the | 
one, and the gay heir of the other’s wife and fortune, he || 
made a daily pilgrimage to the Quai, and sat in the sun } 
‘rill the Countess drove out in her chariot. | 

By the will of the first husband of Zelie de Flahault, || 
the young De Mornay, to become her husband and i 
share her fortune, was compelled to take the name and || 
title of Count Montalembert, subject to the Imperial || 
accord. Napoleon had given the rank unwillingly, and | 
asa mark of respect to the last will of the brave man 
who had embellished the title—for the eagle-eyed 
Corsican read the soul of De Mornay like an illumi- | 
nated book, and knew the uses he would make of | 
fortune and power. | 

In the quadrangle of the hotel Montalembert, there | 
were two carriage-landings, or two perrons, and the | 
apartments were separated into two entirely distinct | 
establishments. In one suite, the young Count chose 
wo liveat his pleasure, en garcgon, and in the other the 
mixed hospitalities of the house were given, and the | 
Countess was there, and there only, at home. At this 
moment, the court was ringing with the merry laughter 
of the Count’s convives, for he had a bachelor party to 
breakfast, the wine seemed, even at that early hour 
of the day, to have taken the ascendant. The carriages 
of the bacchanalians lined one side of the court, and the 
modest chariot of the Countess stood alone at the door | 
oathe other; for it was near the hour for promenade in 
the Champs Elysées. 

It was an hour after noon when the Countess 
descended. She came slowly, drawing on her glove, 
ind the old soldier at the gate rose quickly to his feet, 
ind leaned forward to gaze on her. She had changed 
since the death of her father’s friend,—the brave Mon- 
alembert, to whom she owed her fortune. But she | 
was still eminently beautiful. Thought, perhaps sad-| 
ness, had dimmed to a sweet melancholy the dark | 
sparkle of her glance, and her mouth, no longer fiercely | 
spirited, was firm but gentle. Her curtains of sable 
lashes moved languidly over her drooping eyes. She 
looked like one who was subdued in her hopes, not in 
ber courage, and like one who had sbut the door of her 
beart upon its.unextinguishable fires to let them burn 
on, but in was dressed more proudly than 
saily, and she pon her breast one memorial of 
her first husba: is own black cross that he had 
Yorn in battle, and in the few happy days of his wed- 
‘ck, and Which he had sent her from his death-bed. 

At the moment the Countess stepped from her thresh- 
told, the door on the opposite side of the quadrangle 
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was thrown open, and, with a boisterous laugh, the 
Count sprang into his phaeton, calling to one of his 
party to follow him. His companion shrank back on 
seeing the Countess, and in that moment’s delay the 
door of her carriage was closed and the coachman 
ordered to drive on. The Count’s whip had waved 
over his spirited horses, however, and as they stood 
rearing and threatening to escape from their excited 
master, his friend sprang to his side, the reins were 
suddenly loosed, and with a plunge which threatened 
to tear the harness from their backs, they leaped for- 
ward. In the next instant, the horses of both vehicles 
were drawn upon their haunches, half locked together in 
the narrow gateway, and with a blow from the crutch of 
the old veteran who rushed from the porter’s lodge, the 
phaeton was driven back against the wall, the pole 
broken, and the Count and his friend precipitated upon 
the pavement. The liberated horses flew wildly 
through the gate, and then followed a stillness like 
that of midnight in the court—for on the pavement, 
betrayed by her profusion of fair locks, loosened inj the 
fall, lay a woman in man’s attire, the dissolute cém- 
panion of the Count, in his daylight revel. “Uninjured 
himself, the Count stood a moment, abashed and 
motionless, but the old soldier with folded arms and the 
remnant of his broken crutch in his hand, looked sternly 
on the scene, and as the servants started from their 
stupor to raise the .insensible woman, the Countess, 
reading her husband’s*imprlse in his look, sprang from 
the open door ofthe chariot, and interposed between 
him and his intended victim. With the high-born grace 
of a noble, the soldierly invalid accepted her protection, 
and followed her into her chariot; and, ordered to drive 
to the Hospital of the Invalides, the coachman once 
more turned slowly to the gateway. 

The night following, at the opera. Paris was on the 
qui vive of expectation, for a new prima donna was to 
make her debit before the Emperor. 

Paris was also on the qui vive for the upshot of a 
certain matter of scandal. The eclaircissement at the 
hotel Montalembert had been followed, it was said, by 
open war between the Count and Countess; and, de- 
termined to carry out his defiance, the dissolute hus- 
band had declared to his associates that he would pro- 
duce at the opera, in a bex opposite to his wife, the 
same person whose appearance she had resented, 
and in the same attire. It was presumed by the 
graver courtiers who had heard this, that the actors in 
this brutal scene, if it should be carried out, would be 
immediately arrested by the Imperial guard. 

The overture commenced to a crowded house and 
before it was half played, the presence of the Count 
and his companion in a conspicuous box on the left of 
the circle, drew the attention of every eye. The Mon- 
talemberts were the one subject of conversation. The 
sudden disappearance of the old Count, his death in a 
distant province, his will relative to his widow and 
De Mornay—all the particulars of that curious inheri- 
tance of wife and fortune by written testament—were 
passed from lip to lip. 
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There was a pause at the close of the overture. The || Original. 
house was silent, occupied partly in leoking at tHe auda- | THE EXACTING LOVER: 


cious Count and his companion, partly in watching for | 


the entrance of the injured Countess. OR, BACHELOR NOTIONS. 








A sudden light illuminated the empty box, shed from BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 
the lobby lamps upon the curtains at the opening of _ a 
the door, and the Countess Montalembert entered, “ First catch your fish.”"—Mre. Glasse. 
with every eye in that vast assembly bent anxiously ‘“ Upon my word, Harry, I don’t know whether to 


upon her. But how radiantly beautiful, and how!) consider you a rascal, or only a simpleton,” exclaimed 
strangely drest! Her toilette was that of a bride.| a young man to-bis companion, as, at a late hour in the 
Orange-flowers were woven into her long raven tresses, evening, they descended the steps of a handsome house 
and her robe of spotless white was folded across her) in Broadway. 
bust with the simplicity of girlhood. A white rose-bud | ‘You do me too much honor in allowing me the 
breathed on her bosom, and bracelets of pearls encir- alternative,’ was the laughing reply; “ indeed, if your 
cled her wrists of alabaster. And her smile, as she | polite remark had been uttered by any body but my 
took her seat and looked around upon her friends—oh! | own good cousin, it would probably have been met by 
that was bridal too !—unlike any look known lately upon | a knock-down argument.” 
her face—joyous, radiant, blissful, as the first hour of | “ You deserve far more severe reprehension, Harr, 
acknowledged love. Never had Zelie de Flahault | than I am either able or willing to inflict upon you; it 
looked so triumphantly beautiful. The opera-glasses) seems to me that you are wantonly trifling with the 
from every corner of the house remained fixed upon | affections of a young and artless girl, who loves you, 
her’ A murmur arose gradually, a murmur of admira- | and is too guileless to conceal her attachment.” 
tion succeeding the silent wonder of her first entrance, || “‘ If such is your opinion, Tom, I shall certainly make 
and but for the sudden burst of music from the orches- |, nO attempt to change it.” 
tra, heralding the approach of the Emperor, it would “Why do you act a part so inconsistent with your 
have risen into a shout of spontaneous homage. | usual mode of thinking ?”’ 

The Emperor came in. |“ My dear fellow, my conduct is perfecty consistent. 

But who is there !—at the right hand of Napoleon— I have a certain theory about women—a certain system 
smiled upon by the Emperor, as the Emperor seldom | in my manners towards them, and to that system | 
smiled—decorated with the noblest @tders of France— mean to adhere rigidly, even in despite of my own im- 
a star on his breast ?—MontTaLemBert! || pulses.” 

“ Montalembert! Montalembert!”’ resounded from a} ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, Harry, do not attempt to weave 


thousand voices. ~ | your fragile, finespun theories into the web of actual 
Was he risen from the dead? Was this an appari-, life; you have been a dreamer of dreamsyand a pro 
tion—the indignant apparition of the first husband— | jector of schemes all your life, yet what have you 
risen to rebuke the unmanly brutality of the second ? || gained by them all ?” ' 
Would the Countess start at the sight of him? || “T have gained, as Byron says, ‘a deal of judgment. 
Look ! she turns to the illuminated box of the Empe-| I am no longer a passionate boy, looking upon woman 
ror! She smiles—with a radiant blush of joy and hap-|/ a8 a being of a higher sphere, whose image is tobe 
piness she smiles—she lifts that ungloved ard unjew- || ‘ensky’d, ensainted, worshipped.’ I have been in too 
elled hand, decorated only with a plain gold ring, and | many love-affairs—have knelt too often before an ido! 
waves it to the waved hand of Montalembert !—the 1 like the image seen in the prophet’s vision, whose head 
brave, true, romantic Montalembert. For with the | was of fine gold, but whose feet were of clay. 1 look 
quickness of French divination, the whole story is un- | upon woman now as only a gentle and loving minister 
derstood by the audience. And there is not a brain so } to man’s happiness—inferior to us in mind and in vigor 
dull as not to know, that the audacious invalid veteran || of character, she is our superior in passion, fortitude 
was the disguised Count, watching over the happiness | and devoted tenderness ; the very creature, in short, of 
of her whose destiny of love he had too rashly underta-| whom a slave, not a queen is made. We spoil women 
ken to make cloudless—make cloudless at the expense | by our blind homage, and unfit them for the station they 
of a crushed heart, and a usurped hearth, and a secret were sent to occupy, while all our efforts to elevate them 
death and burial, if so much were necessary. || to the position which our youthful fancy allots them, 
But he is a happy bridegroom now. And Adolphe 1 must be vain and useless.” 
de Mornay is once more an untitled ensign—plucked | “ This is quite a new idea, is it not, Harry! = 
for ever from the chaste heart and bosom of the devoted | than a twelvemonth ago you w spoir for s 
wife of Montalembert. | brilliant and witty Azuretta Fol n you ad 
And Montalembert himself—whose springs of life || tained d /’outrance the superi@rm moral 
were fed only by love—died when that fountain of love | personal of the feminine creation.” fel 
was broken. For his wife died in childbed one year|| ‘‘ You are right, Tom, but Azuretta cured me a 
after his return to her, and he followed her in one day. | such foolish fancies ; she had been so by 


Never man was more loved than he. Surely never, tery, that she was fit for nothing but to vgs 
|| throne of that tyrannical old Indian, Begum, we 








man more deserved it. 
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reading about yesterday. Her whims and caprices led 
me to reflect upon the causes which could thus trans- 
form a being whom nature had made timid and gentle, 
jnto such a proud, exacting, haughty, domineering 
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ee 


| of my attention, and had I been weak enough to bestow 


creature; and I became convinced that the evil might | 


be traced to man’s mistaken homage. Henceforth I 


mean to treat women as we do children; to regard | 
them as beings capable of reason, but utterly unfit to be |, 


left to their own guidance, and who, in place of being | 
| preferenee for her until this evening, and the doubts 


deified, require to be influenced.” 
“ And pray how are you to obtain the opportunity of 
influencing them, except by interesting the affections ?”’ 


“Tt is by the affections only that they are to be ruled, | 


Tom.” 
“ Then there must yet be a season of homage, Harry, 


for women are not to be won unsought.”’ 


“That is true, but neither are they to be wooed by |, 
such blind and humble devotion as we usually pay. | 


Byron knew the female heart well, and I am convinced 
his rule is the true one—‘ Pique them and soothe by 


turns.’”” 


it, her forbearance would have been no sacrifice. As 
matters now stand, she has learned that I have power 
to afflict her, and that is a great point gained.” 

“So you expect te win her by wounding her—this 
might do in buffalo-hunting, but will scarcely succeed in 
love-making.” 

“* Don't you see that I excite a new interest by awa- 
kening her apprehensions ? she probably felt sure of my 


which my conduct has excited, will make her think of 
me until we meet again. A woman is easily managed 
by one who is allowed to engross her thoughts.” 


“Will you allow me to give you my candid opinion 


of your scheme, Harry ?” 





| 
} 


“ Certainly, my dear fellow.” 

“T think it a most selfish, cold-hearted, rascally 
method of trifling with a woman’s feelings.” 

“You are complimentary; but n’ importe; you are 
in the toils of a pretty girl who tyrannizes over you 


|| without mercy, Tom, and [ cannot hope to bring you to 


“ Ay, Byron knew the heart of woman as it exists || my way of thinking at present.” 
in the tainted atmosphere of fashionable life, where the || 
weeds of passion grow the more rankly because nurtured } principled.” 
by luxurious self-indulgence ; but you would not surely } 


follow Byron’s rule in your choice of a wife.” 


“Indeed I should ; what would a man gain by humb- } 
ling himself before a woman during courtship, when he || 


knew that his future happiness depended upon her 


slavish submission to him after marriage? I mean to || 


marry a delicate, refined and gentle woman, who will 
love me earnestly and devotedly—to whom my slightest 
wish will be law—who shall have no wish but to please 
me—no pleasure unshared by me—no enjoyment save 
such as are directly derived from my will; a woman, in 
short, who shall be all that a wife was first designed ; ‘a 
belpmate—subject to her husband, and patient under 
his will.’ ” 

“You are as despotic as a Turk, Harry; where do 
you expect to find such a modern Griselda?” 

“Thave found her already, Tom.” 

“You do not, certainly, expect to train Isabel For- 
tester to such submission 7” 

“Indeed I do, and, what is more, I have no doubt J 
thall succeed. I love her better than I ever did any 
other woman, but I m to try her to the utmost, be- 
fore I place my happiness in her keeping.” 

“And I suppose this new system of yours will ac- 
Cquot.for your violent flirtation with the new belle, this 

) Wenitig, while Isabel sat neglected in a corner.” 
“You have guessed right; I met Isabel in the street, 
‘this morning, and I managed to insinuate a wish that 
the would refrain from dancing at Mrs. Anson’s party, 
‘onight. It was a first experiment in testing my power, 
but it succeeded perfectly ; she is passionately fond of 


dancing, but she steadily refused all solicitations on the || 


subject.” 

And you rewarded her attention to your wishes by 
tmost total neglect.” 

“Tha’ as part of my policy; she doubtless expected 
be rm ~arded for her self-denial by a double portion 
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“Nor in future, I trust, Harry; it seems to me un- 


“You are wrong, Tom; I mean to marry Isabel as 
soon as she is perfectly broken in.” 

“« And suppose she proves intractable ?” 

“ That will be @ sufficient proof of want of affection 
on her part, and of course I shall be the only sufferer.”” 

“Well, you certainly have a cool and comfortable 


| way of discussing affairs of the heart; but I do not 


envy you the power. When the feelings are seared as 
yours seem to be, they must have suffered frequent 
scathing, and I would not go through such an ordeal of 
fire, even to obtain the prize of insensibility.” 

With these words the young men parted—one to 
dream of his beautiful but coquettish lady-love, the 
other to speculate upon the effect which his unkindness 
had produced upon a gentle and loving heart. 

Harry Walsingham was one of those ‘men about 
town,’ who are always to be met in gay society. He 
began his career Wy falling in love at twelve years of 
age, with his cousin of ‘twenty, and from that time, 
until he had counted his thirtieth summer, he had been 
continually under the influence of some fever dream. 
A bright smile, a soft eye, a sweet voice, a delicate 
form, a pretty foot, were each in turn sufficient to be- 
witch him for the time, and the ease with which he 
became enchanted and disenchanted, seemed to him less 
the effect of his own fickleness than the result of his 
over-estimation of the power of woman's spells. His 
handsome person and elegant manners made him 
always welcome in the circles of fashion, while his 
lucrative profession and rising reputation ‘gave him 
interest in the eyes of prudent parents. He had met 
with so much success in society, that he had learned to 
think too highly of himself, as well as too humbly of 


‘his neighbors, and his opinion of women had become 
more degrading and unjust, in proportion as he bad re- 
ceived new proofs of their refined susceptibility of feel- 
ing. He had been loved fondly and truly, by more than 
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one noble-hearted woman, but these things occurred at ) fectly, but he determined to try still more severe expe. 
a period when he could not summon courage enough to riments. His conduct on the evening before alluded to, 


resign his brilliant position for the comparatively unin- | 


! 


was his first attempt, and what it cost Isabel may be 


teresting character of the married man, and he had || best imagined by those who can remember the firs: 


coolly extricated himself from such dilemmas without | 


awakening of distrust in the youthful and confiding 


difficulty. He had no faith in the stability of woman’s | heart. That Walsingham loved her, she could no 
feelings, and could not be made to believe that the | doubt, for his looks, his manners, all disclosed his 
agreeable flirtations, which were so pleasant while they | attachment, but the words which bind heart to heart in 
lasted, and occasioned so little pain to him in their ter- || that contract, which the world holds to be only less 


mination, were productive of more serious grief to the 
belle than to the beau. But he had now become wea- 
ried of this aimless and roving life. He wanted some 
one to minister to his whims, to study his comforts, to | 
wait upon him more faithfully than a hireling, and he | 
therefore decided to marry. 

Isabel Forrester was no heroine of romance—no | 
creature of improbable perfection. She was a meek, 
quiet, tender girl, with faculties yet to be developed by 
circumstances, and warm affections, which, from child- 
hood, had been lavished upon every thing, and every 
body around her. She was perfectly unsophisticated in 
feeling, and the idea of saying or doing any thing merely 
for effect, nevér entered her mind. 
experience in the world had made him master of the 
arts of pleasing, and it is not surprizing that he should 
soon have excited an interest in the bosom of the art- 
She did not begin to speculate upon his 
motives for distinguishing her by his attentions—no 


Walsingham’s 


less girl. 


true-hearted woman ever thinks of such things ’till they 


are suggested by some oflicious friend; nor did she at 
once calculate her chances of matrimony—she was 
influenced too much by the impulses of feeling to be so 
fully awake to selfish interest. She liked Walsingham, 
and was charmed with his adroit adaptation of himself 
to suit her tastes. She loved poetry, and he was an} 
admirable reciter ; she was a fine musician, and he had 
a decided taste if not a talent for ‘ sweet sounds;’ she 
was fond of reading, and his choice of books was excel- 
lent; in short, he left no means untried to convince her 
of the congeniality which existed between their minds. 
As soon as he was assured of her preference for him, 
(and a man of the world soon discovers this) he com- 
menced his system of training. He did not at once 
presume to censure her, for this might have aroused 
her pride; but he insinuated his wishes, and Isabel, 
with the devotedness of a true woman, endeavored to 
mould herself to his will. He at first undertook to cor- 
rect her taste in books, and to this Isabel submitted 
with the meek humility of one who was conscious of 
her mental inferiority. He ther. scrutinized with a criti- 
cal eye her style of dress, and lauded a severe simpli- 
city of attire, until Isabe’ banished gay colors, ribbons 
and jewels, and assumed a garb of almost Quaker neat- 
ness. Her rich cusle were braided back from her brow, 
her dresses were all selected from those grave sombre 
tints always so unbecoming in fresh youth, and an em- 
broidered handkerchief, which she ventured to exhibit, 
after having heard a tirade against such follies from the 
lips of the sage Mr. Walsingham, cost her a night of 
sleeplessness and tears. 


| 


irrefragable than the church’s bond, had never yet been 


| uttered. They were not affianced lovers, and therefore 





So far, Walsingham’s scheme had stcceeded per- 





Isabel, though feeling herself wronged and outraged, 
That night, Isabel's 
head pressed a sleepless pillow, but with the morning 
came a feeling of pride, and a sense of shame such as 
she had never before experienced. 


knew she had no right to complain. 


For the first time in 
her life she had something to conceal, (alas! it is too 
often the first grief which teaches the first deception.) 
and with a pale cheek but calm brow, she took ber 
accustomed seat in the drawing-room. At an earlier 
hour than usual, Walsingham made his appearance. He 
was prepared for sadness and reproaches, but Isabel's 
cold, proud demeanor, made him fear he had gone too 
far. 
lady, for Isabel was an heiress, and in his anxiety w 
regain his power, he uttered those expressions of ten 
derness and love, which, once spoken, are never tobe 
recalled. They had met with coldness and distrust, 
but they parted as betrothed lovers, and thus, in despite 
of his themes and his systems, Walsingham found him- 
self, after all, the toy of natural impulses. 
Notwithstanding his pleasure at having secured the 
lady and her fortune, Walsingham was seriously alarmed 
when he reflected upon the consequences of his precip’ 
He fancied that Isabel would now assert her 
sovereignty, and he knew that the opinion of society 
would uphold her in claiming her right to his attentions. 
The situation of an engaged lover, compelled to dangle 
for ever at the side of his lady-love, about as useful to 
her as her reticule, yet as much in demand as if really 
essential to her hourly existence, had always struck him 


He had no wish to lose his influence over the 


tation. 


as supremely ridiculous, and even while secretly rejoicing 
in his success, he determined to guard against any advav- 
tage which Isabel might hope from his weakness. His 
first step, therefore, was to enjoin the strictest sectesy 
concerning their engagement, and when Isabel cheer 
fully acceded to a wish, whi@h still seemed to her very 
unaccountable, he resumed his former habits of dictation 
and direction. 

A woman will bear much from one she loves, 30 long 
as no doubt exists of his affection,—so long as she is 
rewarded by a proper appreciation of her tenderness 
Isabel, sometimes felt a sort of meek wonder at Wak 
singham’s exactions; she sometimes caught hereel! 
wishing that he was less difficult to please, and les 
fastidious in his ideas of womanly duties and womanly 
impulses, but the thought of paying no heed to his s%& 
gestions and counsels, never occurred to her a¢ possible. 
She considered it her duty to begin at once the task of 
assimilation,—to adapt herself immediately to the tas'** 
of him who was to be her future companion through life 
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but she was scarcely pre pared for so much self-denial as || 
In the course of a| 


she was now called to practise. 

very short time she found herselfcompletely shut out from 
seiety, restricted to the coldest and most ceremonious | 
itereouse with former friends, debarred the privilege | 
of walking or talking with whom she pleased, forbidden | 
tomingle in the dance, her modes of thinking and acting | 
marked out for her, and her very impulses restrained or | 
jirected by the will of her lover. Yet Isabel bore with \ 
ll his caprices, for she truly loved him and considered |' 
jis whims rather as proofs of the jealous tenderness of ! 
his nature, or at the worst, but as slight infirmities of | 
temper. There was no sacrifice, however great, which | 
she would not willingly have made for him, but it can | 
sarcely be wondered at if the thousand petty exactions || 
vhich were constantly marring the quiet of her life, 
should in the course of time, weary her, and perhaps 
wggest a doubt of the high-mindedness of one whose 
thoughts dwelt so much in trifling details. 

Isabel had borne for months with Walsingham’s freaks 
if coldness, his capricious devotion to others, his occa- 
ional outbreaks of anger, and his unreasonable control 
wer her actions. But at length, circumstances, too 
rivial to be recorded, yet, taken in connection, forming 
achain of continued evidence not to be disputed, led her 
suspect that his apparent caprice was the result of a 
ystematic plan. At first the thought was too painful 
ww be indulged for a moment, but distrust, once admitted 
vas not to be repelled, and in sadness of spirit Lsabel 
was compelled to admit the belief of her lovers’s sel- 


ishnes.. A conversation which she accidentally over- | 


veard, between Walsingham and his cousin, removed all 
doubts on the subject. She heard Walsingham congra- 
ulate himself on his success in training her; she heard 
verself spoken of as the tame, subdued, devoted creature 
who had nearly attained the requisite point of perfection, 
ind from that moment resentment took the place of her 
relying love. She felt herself outraged and insulted; 
ter affections had been used as fetters to bind her to a 
victor’s car of triumph; she had been made the sport of 
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admiring worshippers. To Walsingham’s fierce and 
angry remonstrances, she turned a deaf ear;—to his 
earnest professions, she replied with a smile of incre- 
dulity,—to his real anxiety of mind she gave not the 
slightest credence. Whatever regrets she felt, were 
hidden beneath a calm demeanor, or dissipated in the 
gay scenes of busy life, and Isabel proved, in progress 
of time, as every proud woman must do when c: nvinced 
that her heart has been given to one unworthy of its 
treasures, that she grieved less for the over than for the 
love, which had passed away from her, as the dew from 
the early rose. The youth of her heart was gone,—she 
had learned her first lesson in disappointment, and for 
her the romance of life was past for ever. 

Walsingham knew not how much he really loved 


Isabel until she was lost to him. In vain he endeavored 
t to regain his influence over her,—in vain he sought to 
| convince her how entirely his happiness depended on 
|| her. 
“You deceive yourself, Mr. Walsingham,” was her 
| cold reply; ‘I am not the person calculated to make 
you happy. Some Circassian beauty, who would feel 
! honored in being permitted to be your slave, would 
better suit one who uses affection but as a toil to en- 


Had you given me one honest 


'snare the free will. 
_feeling,—had you yielded to one true impulse while I 
| was pouring out the fulaess of my heart at your feet,— 
| had you been any other than the cold, calculating man 
of the world, which your conduct has since shown you, 
I might have forgiven you; but now, I would rather 
wed with the merest clod that ever wore human form, 
_than give my hand to one, who could offer the spurious 
| coin of false affection in exchange fur woman’s true and 
loving heart.” 
| Walsingham thought loag on Isabel's last words, and 
he remembered them with deeper bitterness, when he 
afterwards beheld her the honored and apparently happy 
| wife of one who had long loved her with a more unselfish 
| and confiding tenderness. Years have passed since then, 





| 
but he has never yet found the creature worthy or wil- 


nan's selfishness ; her heart had been as a sweet instru- | ling to become his wife. He is now fast falling into the 


nentin the hands of a cunning player, and every stop 
tad been sounded, not in response to the voice of love, 
wut in obedience to the will of a cold experimentalist. 
label was a proud as well as a true hearted woman. 
She would not reproach Walsingham,—she would not 
‘en ask an explanation, but with that quickness of 
feling which is a woman’s gravest error, as well as her 
*weetest charm, she concluded that he had never loved 
tet. Once convinced of his object in guarding her with 
wch jealous care,—once assured that it was less the 
oder reserve of affection than the selfish wish to rule, 
“ Isabel became again her own mistress. The sub- 
mission which love might have exacted through a long 
life of cheerful self-denial, ‘was refused to cold, calcu- 
‘ting tyranny. 
Without one word of explanation or deprecation, 
Inbel returned to society and resumed her former 
‘. Her voice was again heard in the cheerful 
“ng, her step was once more lightest in the dance, her 


| sear and yellow leaf,—the weight of half a century lies 


heavy upon him, and all the skill of the perruquier, the 
dentist and the tailor, cannot conceal the fact that: 
“Time may fly with the wings of the hawk, but hie steps 
Are marked by the feet of the crow.” 
| A lonely and disappointed bachelor,—leading an 
| aimless and joyless life,—tolerated in circles where he 
was wont to be courted,—banished to fireside corners 
| with the comely matrons who were his cotemporaries, 
| while those who were unborn in the days of his early 
triumphs, now elbow him from the course, he has learned 
to repent his vain attempt to manage a tender and 
| truthful woman by other means than the rule of love. 


| 


Beauty gains little, and homeliness and deformity 
|lose much, by gaudy attire. Lysander knew this was 
in part true, and refused the rich garments that the 
tyrant Dionysius proffered to his daughters, saying, 
“ That they were fit only to make unbappy faces more 





“auty once more dazzled and delighted a circle of 


remarkable.""—Zimmerman. 
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A BRIEF REVIEW OF AN OLD MAGAZINE | polite publisher also pledges himself that “ delicacy ot a 
OF THE LAST CERTORY. | sentiment, and chastity of selection,” shal! be sedulously addre: 
P “i adhered to in “ the Conduct of the Work ;” and that ix F 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LAFITTE,” “KYD,” AND THE “QUADROONE.” |' «« wil] be relieved by Portraits or Eminent Lapis” 
Peruaps there is no Sains of our current literature | oe waate preface is queint, and characteristic, and 
that has undergone such a change as the periodical. | da er style, ee ae omaggeues ” sa 
In romance, Scott has founded a new school, which has | _ rapport egy 8. im modern magesines, the elim -— 
wholly superseded the sentimental and “ dungeon and } — aoe yoeeaaty the ee Brave and didactic 7 
trap-door ”’ novels of the last and the early part of the | tone and style in addressing ladies as gentlemen. Iti ane 
present century. Byron has presented a model for | not because the language has changed, or that editon ” ys 
epic poets, and Moore for lyric; Sparks for biogra- | ane eee ne ay See eae character a, 
phy; and Prescott for History. Every class of literature ogee _ ee Y ee a vanaad ™ . 
has undergone a revolution, and taken a more elevated ! oe cme ogee pe Sans Riga | 
tone and position. Magazine literature, which long | idol for complimentery speeches and unmeaning gal ' 
has been the favorite medium of the expression of the } antey s but an intellectual — commanding the 
popular mind upon those subjects which do not possess bie agg of the unin, while she wine the homage af the loop 
gravity enough to be committed to volumes, has passed | teat. 2 comparioen Setwees the style of addrening aa 
through a change as surprizing as it is great and impor- | roe nie ggg _ PA day, a Bing 
tant. illustrates this. The mind of woman now, is fed with author, 
We have before us a copy of the | more nourishing food : her intellect is fostered by may ho 
LADY’S MONTHLY MUSEUM, | more vigorous exercise of the understanding; her ree E dala 
|| soning powers, and her judgment, are cultivated, and 
OR || she has taken, in fifty years, that equal position in mind I 
POLITE REPOSITORY with man which is intellectually ber true one. Letus 
or } look over the pages of this vehicle of her thoughts « 
eupenmne ame snanimausens | the period our grandmothers were belles, and see with P 
| what offerings she was content should be offered to ber 
Being an aqeenblage 4f whatever cap fend | shrine. The titles of a few of the principal leading « 
To please the Fancy, interest the Mind, or exalt |. - . ; 
articles, will be sufficient to give; for they are expres A 
eae Cnanarres ee | sive enough in themselves of the character of the su> 
THE BRITISH FAIR. | ject matter, viz : 2 
BY A SOCIETY OF LADIES. || SIR REGINALD OF THE ROCK, AND THE BLEEDINGO4K, Sh 
Dec. 1799. H A LEGEND OF HORROR.” ‘ 
The title itself is characteristic of the age in which it |“‘THE INFLEXIBLE SWAIN; OR, THE AMIABLE TOUSS y 
was published. Such a title would not now be given to | SHEPHERDESS.”’ I 
a periodical by any publisher who was ambitious of be- ‘(THE MAID OF 8T. MARINO.” 
ing thought to possess common sense, or good taste. ‘ORE PATAL KFFECTS OF GAMING; OR, 
It would be called in this day of plain terms, “ hum- TRE HISTORY OF MISS BRADDOCK. 
buggery.” An ailusion like this to ‘“‘ The American ! a faye Parmatic erent.” 
Fair,” would excite disgust. Yet this magazine, in its | nn TT Is 
day, was regarded as the nucleus of whatever constituted | shal DD 4 
taste, politeness, wit and fashion. It was found on every “(AN ESSAY ON MODESTY AND BASHFULNESS: But we fo 
noble lady’s toilet, and its pages were often graced by | AN AFFECTING STORY.” tsitiveness. 
the effusions of their pens; while such men as Charles | “THE CAPTIVE KNIGHT; OR, pared with a 
Fox, and Sheridan, enlivened it by their genius. We | THE GHOST OF DALBY CASTLE.” tute of the : 
have taken this magazine to illustrate the change we i There are in the number, two or three fe male “ Biog “Appollonia, 
have alluded to, leaving the reader to institute the com- | nn ;” Anecdotes “‘ of Remarkable Women ;” Hog poets call 
parison between the periodical literature of that day, | a “ Review of Female Literature!” A “ Cabinet f mines; such ; 
and that which he finds embodied in the well known | Fashion.” with colored prints of fashions in the quaist Pet, from wh, 
magazines of the same class, and for the same object, ! style of the last century, embellish the magazine} vl MM js, thirty verse 








that is “ to please the fancy of the American fair,” viz: | several pages under the head of “‘ The Appollom#® 
Godey’s “‘ Lady’s Book ;’” Snowden’s “ Ladies’ Com- | Wreath,” are given to Poetry, and one to music, th? 
panion ;” ‘‘Graham’s Magazine,” and others. } words of the latter being French, with a stanza of whict 
The “ Preface" to the magazine before us, is ad- |' we favor the reader, as a specimen of the tase ani 
dressed “To the Amiable Sex.” This was, at that | sentiment most cherished in that day: 
period, a high term of compliment; it would now be || “Ly EMIGRANT. 
regarded by ladies as a ridiculous one; and if seriously |, De fort victimé in fortenée 
applied to them in a publisher’s address, would make | Et Irhorreur de me destinge, 
him contemptible. They are also denominated “ Fair | ‘ : 
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To this, in the succeeding number of the magazine, If shall offer only the two concluding stanzas; for we will 
poet replies in a poem, in the metre of Grey’s Elegy, | 


addressed, 
“TO THE RESPECTED AUTHOR OF 


L’ EMIGRANT.” 
t 


The poetry of the times of which we speak, is quite 
ys much characteristic of its taste as the prose. Let 
the reader compare the following extracts with the 
verse that graces the pages of our present periodicals. 
The first extract is from certain “‘ Stanzas”’ with the 
ile of “The Locket” prefixed, and addressed “ To! 
Miss A—— J .”’ It begins thus : 


“ Blest as th’ immortal gods, the youth, 
Whose hair my Anna wears ; 

Whose image she preserves with truth 
And views with falling tears !” 





There is a boldness, pathos, and depth of sentiment 
in these lines, especially in the first two, that cannot 
fail to call forth our admiration for the genius of their 
wthor. He grapples with his subject at once. Ob- 
verve how the train of thought and idea is pursued! 
We ilalicise : 


“Those tears may he return to dry— 


His love thy sighs repay : } 


Pleasure shall mark the hours that fly, 
Begin and close the day. 


“If now he sails the dangerous seas, 
If hope invite him home 

Propitious blow the gentle breeze— 
All ruder blasts be dumb ! 


“Should the tempestuous spirt lower! 
Death sit on every wave! 

And peal on peal, red lightning flash, 
And yawn a caverned grave ; 


“ A voice divine shall warm his breast 
Expelling all alarms, 

Shall hush the raging storm to rest 
And save him for thy arms. 


* * * * * * * 


To age’s utmost verge may he, 
Whose hair my Anna wears, 

Hold thee in love and ecstacy 
Increasing still with years. 


| 


| not inflict the whole upon the patient reader. 

* Virtue, like admantine mail, 
Shall close my Ellen round : 

In vain shall Vice her form assail, 
Or malice strive to wound. 


And, oh, while Time swift fleets away, 
Attend thy Henry's prayer : 

| For him alone each charm display, 
For him, bedeck thy hair.” 

Doubtless the fair Ellen’s heart cased in her adaman- 
tine coat of mail must have stood a long siege, and pro- 
bably every dart Love shot at her, was shivered to 
| pieces. This, however, it must be confessed, was 
| Henry’s” fault, who himself gave her this durable 
|coatarmor. These verses, have at the close, a‘‘ MORAL” 
in six lines—a very pathetic moral it is: here are two 
mysterious lines ! 





** Maidens, like tulips, lose their charms 





| When sickness beauty’s claim disarms.” 
| 


“A Repry to Miss Lucy W ’s inquiry after the 
derivation of the word Sympatuy,”’ is so characteristic 
of the taste and temper of the poetry of that day, that 
we cannot do less than copy one or two verses : 


“ syYMPATHY.”” 


“How could my dear Lucy, one moment suppose 
A disciple of Euclid could shine ?” 

In explaining a word, which in tenderness rose 
Long before we were taught to detine. 


"Tis a term quite remote from a pedantic brain, 
And unknown to philosophy’s art; 
Mathematical skill can no knowledge obtain 
In the intricate ways of the heart : 
and so for several stanzas, with the signature of 
“Henry,” evidently the same poet who addresses 


“ Ellen.” 
“LINES 


ADDRESSED TO A LADY, WHO HAD EXPRESSED AN 
OPINION THAT NO SUCH THING AS EARTHLY HAP- 


Thus shall we crop the flowers of joy, | PINESS EXISTED,” are also characteristic: the italicising 


Whilst life’s short race endures: 
Hear why I prize the glittering toy— 
Know, then, this hair is — your’s! 





Is mine !—with rapture Damon cries : 
Me does my Anna love ?”——— 
° . 7 * * 7 

Bat we forbear further trespass upon the reader's 
tnsitiveness, This poem is nevertheless a gem com- 
pared with others, we could (if the refined delicacy and 
lwste of the present age would permit, ) extract from the 
“Appollonian Wreath.” This was the day when lovers 
ted poets called on the gods, and adopted sentimental 
‘mes; such as Phyllis, Damon, Columbine, etc.; this 
beet, from whom we have above quoted, calls in one of 
tis thirty verses, on the gods in the following style : 

“Ye gods! guard thou my life secure, 


When rush th’ ensanguined host, 
Bring Damon to his Anna pure,” ete. 


Trite allusions to the classics, which good taste have 
"rejected as puerile and pedantic, were then deemed 
lowers and gems of verse. To carry out our illus- 
"ston in this as well as in other instances, we must 
‘~p” @ few more flowers from the “ Appollonian 








here is the poet’s. 


“ Say, dear Amanda, would’st thou find 
A heart completely blest? 

Then treat a captive prisoner kind 
And lodge it in thy breast! 


Let it inspire a mutual flame, 
A tender, lasting glow ; 
And own at once there's more than name 
In happiness below !" 
Then follows a ‘‘ Sennet to Delia,” in which the son- 
neteer, in the sentimental hyperbole of his day, avers 


that, 


** All bonds too feeble prove 

To check the mighty power of Love :” 
that it spurns control, abjures the strongest ties, and 
“flying to some congenial soul,” “settles with a kin- 
dred mind.” He closes to his Delia, in the following 
two brilliant lines: 


“T love you, Delia, for bright Virtue’s rake, 
And in your fortunes I must e’er partake.” 


Charades, riddles, rebusses, and enigmas enrich the 





Nath.” Here are “ Verses to Ellen,” of which we | 


magazine, each successive number being also embel- 
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A BRIEF 


lished with ingenious solutions. We copy one of the|| success in love! Yet, their style of Expression was 
|| encouraged by the women of the day, and adopted by 
i} them in their 
|| The magazine is edited, let it be observed, by a“ Society 
| of Ladies.” ' 
'| extended influence of Christianity which has elevate; 
‘female literature from its degradation to the position i, 


latter for its elegance : 


“Prt, I think, is three fourths of a medicine combin’d ; 
“ Gaim, is gloomy and sable and dark (!) 
“A PiceRrio, few ladies would e’er wish to find 
“ Who wanted a smart-looking spark.” 
' 


The little abbreviated words e’en, o’er, and e’er, we | 


discover from a very important part of olden-time | now holds. 
poetry. The poets of that day seem to drag one or all ! longer grossly unveiled to the public eye, in the pages oj 
three words into every thing. The favorite kind of | a magazine, and false sentiment is refined into pure and 


poetry is the elgiac and sentimental. There are several 


ballads in the magazine, a species of composition which | indelicacy in literature, and themes which will no 
it was then an ambition to excel in. We have one || bear the test of high moral sense and just propriey 
It is the || are no longer the machinery of the “ periodical” 


before us, entitled the “Cave of Alphonso.” 


very essence of extravagant sentiment, pathos, and lack- || poet. 
_best picture of the literary features of a people. 


a-daisacal romance. This is the style: 

“A Dameel, all frantic with grief and despair, 
Fled rapidly over the plain ; 

Her face, tho’ the emblem of Sorrow, was fair ; 

Dishevell’d and torn were her ringlets of hair ; 
Her bosom was lab’ring with pain!” 


The expressions of the magazine poets of the time, | 
are singularly awkward, and often repugnant to taste 
and delicacy. An ode to melancholy, and a sonnet to} 
Cupid, complaining of some “cruel Laura,” equally | 
mark the tone of the literatue of that time. We cannot | 
refrain from copying the last stanza of “‘ Verses to 
Hannah.” 


“Oh, in what bliss my days would glide 
With you, my charmer, at my side; 

To hear you speak, or softly sigh, 

And on your tender bosom lie: 

Angels are not more blest above 

Than I should then be with my love!” 


The peculiar features of the class of poetry of which 
we have so freely given specimens, is sickening senti- 
ment, indelicacy of expression, and amatory licen-| 
tiousness of thought, often clothed in slovenly verse, and 
laden with uncouth phraseology. It bears on its face 
puerility and frivolity, both in the subject chosen by the 
writers, and their manner of handling them. What 
editor of a lady’s magazine or of any, the most juvenile 
periodical of this enlightened day, would seriously publish 
a line of what we have quoted (and we have quoted from | 
the most passable,) in their magazines! Yet, this was 
the intellectual food with which the fancy and imagi- 


nation and taste of the ladies fifty years ago were fed. 


The heart was let alone. Poetry was only the vehicle 


for lovers, ingenious riddlers, or sentimental ballad | aspect of this reading age, in the means of diffusing 
makers. The noblest ladies condescended to write || knowledge throughout the world. 
them, and to be pleased when they were addressed to | views, and less legitimate shapes of quarto weeklies 


them in villainous rhyme. and viler verse. 


They were delighted with the solution of a charade, | 


or getting at the mystery of anenigma. A very marked 

feature of the current poetry of that time, of which this | 
and cotemporary magazines, hand down to us a fair| 
specimen, is irreligion if not impiety. Beautiful ladies 
are continually compared with angels, the latter always | 
suffering in the comparison; and the bliss of love is} 
elevated above the bliss of heaven; while the “ gods” are | 
appealed to to guard, protect and bless the “fair one,” | 
invoked in attestation of truth, and called upon to give 
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jetc. There is a “ Proper Manner of Nursing Ch 
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abn 2 : 
replies” to their admirers’ sonnets. 






It is the power of a purer education, the 







Love, and its amatory expressions, are no 







cultivated taste. Modesty has taken the place of 







The magazines of the day always afford th 





Whoever compares those of the past century with thos 
of the present time, will be as profoundly impressed 
with the weakness and bad taste of the former and fee! 
as much pride in the contemplation of the dignity, 
worth and high moral and intellectual tone of the latter, 
as we ourselves have been in this brief review we have 
taken of them. 

Yet this was the age immediately following a period 
which gave to English literature some of her brightes 
names. But in the fields of mind, there seem to exist 
the same laws which govern the cultivation of those o! 
the earth; on which it is ordained that pasture-lani 
shall lie fallow after a heavy harvest. The period o! 
our magazine’s existence, was, in truth, as histor 
shows us, the fallow time of the human mind in Eog- 
land, or wherever English letters were known. It s 
but within a few years that the soil, to preserve ow 
figure, is once more under tillage. It has already pr. 
duced a harvest of literary men, and promises to nv. 
ere its close, any previous period of intellectual culture 

The magazine we have been noticing, is a Londo 
periodical. It is therefore an exponent of the be 
English floating literature of the time, published a 
was in the focus of fashion, taste, art and of literature 
Compare with it the noble magazines which now « 
monthly distributed from this great centre over tb 
whole globe. Then periodical literature was weak 
puerile and contemptible ; now it is one of the greates 
media of intellectual civilization, and the disseminate’ 
of the thoughts of mankind. We are not certain thet 
it ought not to hold the first place, under the prest*' 
































In the shape of Re 
and 


j 
ane 






mammoth prints, it is rapidly superseding books, 
revolutionizing the age of letters. 

The prose of the magazine, over the shoulders of wbict 
we have had a hit at the periodical literature o ™ 
times, consists of romances in the Radcliffian vein * ub 
a plenty of old castles, a forlorn but crue! heroin’ 
courageous and loving hero, a ghost or two, and dur 
geons and chains, cowled priests, and trap-doors © 
match; of anecdotes of women, apologues, allegor® 













: . ‘oor lat 
dren,” in the commencement of which the writer ® 
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did their grandmothers. 
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nations as these :-— 

“Don’t you think Miss 
lately?” 

‘Our enemies, persecutors, and slanderers.’— 













tarth.’— 







B—?! What a bonnet!” 
‘The L—d deliver us.’— 









“I really see nothing so very handsome in her.” 











Here ends the article. 
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POETRY OF NAMES. 








BY WILLIAM G. HOWARD. 







Or all the girls afar and near, 

The noblest and the most sincere, 

Whose looks and words will always please, 
Is the bright, smiling, gay ‘ Lowise.’ 









Who ever thought a lady’s name, 

Could fan the feelings to a flame? 
There’s one, beyond the Muse’s tellin’, 
Can fire my heart, and that is ‘ Ellen.’ 
There's a sweet girl unknown to fame, 
Save in her soft enchanting name ; 

Just like some fabled sylph-like fairy, 
They always call ber blue-eyed ‘ Mary.’ 













When stars are beaming from the sky, 
They meet a dark and lustrous eye, 
Which gazes on them full of thought, 
Thut eye, adorns the brilliant ‘ Lot.’ 
But I have writ enough and more, 

‘Tis time this harried rhyme was o'er; 
Now should you, Sirs !* ere take a rib, 


Select the pretty name of ‘ Lid.’ 
— 












Club of youn 


itt meetings, 





17 


noyed by any grievance to give vent to their spleen 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LADY’S MUSEUM. 


Sir:—Many pious and well-meaning Christians are alarmed’ 
with great justice, at the neglect of the Sabbath day in this 
country, and see, with much pain, the numbers that never enter) Sabbath stillness of a soft and balmy evening. Two 
e church. But, sir, what I have to complain of, at present, is, : . 
yot that the churches are nut sufficiently frequented ; but that 
nasy of those who do frequent them, are attentive to every belong to the religious fraternity, rose at the sound, 
thing else but to the parson and the service, and seem to go to r ; 3 
the place of worship for little else than to see who is best 
dressed, who has the newest clothes on, and what is the fash- descried the windings of the Seine, from whose bosom 


“Was there ever a woman so awkwardly dressed as Mrs. 


“They say that Lady W— is goue fo the Continent.” 
‘Because there is none other that fighteth for us.’— 


‘ From envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness.’ 
Now, sir, will you tell these gossiping people, that if they 
have no piety themselves, they have no right to disturb those ; 
rho have; and that they had much better stay at home than lied whiteness and sometimes straying with the breeze 
tome to church merely for the purpose of slandering their 
wighbors, and of talking almost as loud as the Parson.” z. s. 
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down this proposition, that “a child, when it comes into | Original. 

i nost und ball.” is al he a ea . q we 
the world, is almos around ball.” It is altogether a HENRIETTA. OF ENGLAND. 
very instructive article to young mothers! but it is too 
jroad for the columns of any modern periodical. 
was the custom of the time for persons who were an- ' BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


It. = 


through the columns of the magazine. We will close CHAPTER I. 
our present article by a quotation of one of them, illus- 


“Tl not wed—I cannot love, 








wative both as a peculiarity of the age, and as likely I am too young— 
to be beneficial] to some who, in modern times, sin as 


Oh, sweet my mother,-— 
Delay this marriage for a month.” ' 
Romeo & Juliet. 


Tre mellow peal of the vesper bell, which floated 
from the tower of the convent of Chaillot, broke the 


ladies, whose secular dress showed that they did not 


though they still lingered at a window, whence could be 


Some persons of this description sat near me Jast Sunday at Were fading the farewell glories of the dying day. The 


church, and so confused me by their conversation, that it was | ¢ c . fi 
: : : ’ eatares of the elder lady, akhough she was nearly fift 
impossible to attend to the clergyman. They absolutely talked . : - 8 Mi ys 
wif they were determined to make cross-readings of the ser- retained vestiges of great beauty; yet, there were marks, 


vice, My attention was perpetually perplexed by such combi- such as are traced by the stern finger of Sorrow, 


grows remarkably plump, rather than time, visible on her high and somewhat 


hauglsty brow. Her dress was a mourning robe, and 


‘To give and preserve to our use the kindly fruits of the amid the sable folds that mantied ber breast, gleamed 


a cross set with brilliants. The young creature by her 
side, not yet seventeen, was a dream of loveliness. 
Were we to sketch a portrait with large, melting eyes, 
their snowy lids fringed by long, drooping lashes—a 
| profusion of curls, soft and glossy as the dark plumes of 
some beautiful bird, shading a brow and neck of unsul- 


over a cheek wearing the delicate but fresh bloom of the 
pale rose—lips like buds of the same flower, when 
bathed in dew, full of sweetness and expression, still 

| there would be room for the most luxuriant imagination 
to fill up the picture. At this moment, a shade of 
thoughtful melancholy clothed her features. 

“Why should I leave these peaceful. walls, my 
| mother,” said she. ‘ There is something whispers me 
| that my fate will prove still more disastrous and unhappy 

than your’s has been.” 

“* And even if it should, can the grand-daughter of 

Henry IV. desire to bury herself in a convent, when the 
' brother of the greatest prince of his age sues for her 
| hand ?” 

“Yes, the brother!” said she, emphatically. “1 
| shrink from the gloom and severity of his character,” 

and burying her face in her hands, a perceptible shadder 
| passed over her frame. 
| “T pardon your childish feelings, Henrietta,” said 
her mother, “for as yet, in knowledge of the world, as 
well as years, you are nothing more than a child. 
| When, as the wife of Philip of France, you have for a 
| few months shone the first and most attractive ornament 
| of the most magnificent court in Earope, they will give 
| place to higher and far different aspirations.” 
| “ Why, if T am only, as you sey, a child, should this 


The above im 1 i i 
promptu effusion was written for a litersry : " 
€ gentlemen in Ohio. Ladies were always present | hateful marriage be hastened ? 


\| “Because the Prince is too ardent a lover to brook 
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delay, and because it will ultimately prove the means of | 
securing you honor and happiness.” 

The beautiful girl drew a miniature from her bosom, rt 
which for a few moments she regarded with an earnest 
and wistful gaze. 

** Mother,” said she, ‘‘ did you never think that my 
father’s mournful destiny was written in his counte- 
nance? I have sometimes fancied that the wing of his 
guardian angel cast a shadow upon those grave and 
handsome to warn him of bis fate. Now, 
mother, look at me, and-you will see that my features 
have something of the same expression?’’ She invol- 
untarily obeyed the request, and to her surprize, per- 
ceived that the usually playful countenance of her 
danghter was overspread by the same mysterious and 
undefinable look of melancholy, which all who were 
familiar with him, had remarked as a peculiar charac- 
Willing to dissi- 


features 


teristic in the features of Charles I. 
pate the painful emotions, which were pressing upon 
her own mind as we)! as her daughter’s, she evaded the 
question and remarked that they must hasten to the 
chapel. Henrietta returned the picture to its place, 
and shading her face and clustering ringlets with a 
mourning veil, followed her mother, who had already 
withdrawn from the apartment. A few of the nuns, 
with their long, white robes, could be discerned through 
the gloom at the extremity of the corridor, as ghost-like 
they glided along to join the procession, slowly advancing 
towards the chapel. As the soft, clear strains of the 
vesper hymn rose and lingered along the vaulted roof, 
now hushing itself ’till the mingling whispers of the 
night-breeze became audible, then sending forth such 
rich and full gushes of melody that the fishermen on the 
Seine suspended their oars to listen, a holy and soothing 
calm stole over the heart of the youthful Henrietta, and 
she forgot, for the time, that she was so soon to become 
the wife of the gloomy and superstitious Philip. 

When the vesper service was closed, she returned 
alone to her own apartment. Day had entirely faded, 
and the moon shed its deep and rich light on the river, 
brightening the snowy sails gliding on its bosom, and 
cresting with silver the dark foliage of the trees that 
lined its margin. She would not, at that moment, have 


had any one by her side. Her heart was too full of that | 


poetry which the scene and the hour were of a nature to | 
inspire, weighing it down with a melancholy but sweet | 


influence, like the flower heavy with the balm it treasures 
in its bosom, to make her wish for companionship. 
the music of the breeze sometimes brought back to her 


heart the tones of a low, charming voice that had once | 
thrilled upon those chords, which ’till then, had slept, | 


it mingled so sweetly and naturally with her other 
fancies, that she felt no alarm. 


lowed the landscape. Alas! that a shadow, even then, 


should steal over her young heart—that a dim, confused _ 


glimpse of the future, like the scene called up by the 
magician’s wand, should shut out the fair prospect 
before her. 

None but gentle winds were abroad, and as they came 


OF ENGLAND. 


If | 


Her musings were as || 
pure and gentle as the light that beautified and hal- | 
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to her brow, to sport with the curls that rested upon it 





as lightly as the wreath of vapor hovering over the 






moon, they brought with them a strain of low, swee: 
music. It dispelled the unwelcome illusion, and gaye 
back the one enchanting voice. “I shall soon hear it 
thought she, while the idea that each more 






? 





again,’ 





tender and impassioned tone was due to one to whom jt 
had already breathed the holiest of vows, gave her no 
To her, the voice of Louis was only as music to 







pain. 
which she loved to listen—himself a star on which she 






delighted to gaze. 

The following morning, looking out at a window, she 
beheld a person on horseback, approaching the convent 
At first, intervening trees prevented her from obtaining 








a distinct view of his person, but she soon became aware 
that it was Philip, the Duke of Orleans. She hastily 
withdrew from the window, with those feelings of dread 
and aversion, with which she had ever regarded him, 
while, with a flushed cheek, and throbbing heart, she 
‘shrunk into a remote corner of her apartment. Ina few 
minutes, quick footsteps were heard in the corridor. 
Though she knew that they were her mother’s, and that 
she should be obliged to see Philip, she still retained 
her half recumbent posture at the bedside, with her 
dark, dishevelled tresses lying in rich masses upon the 
white counterpane. As the idea of her coming fate 
pressed itself upon her mind, she felt as 1f chained to the 
spot—as if she had lost the power of volition. Her 


















mother’s voice aroused her. 

“My daughter,” said she, “‘ why in this dishabille! 
You must have known that the Duke of Orleans is bere, 
and that you must see him.”’ 

Henrietta’s first impulse was to throw herself at ber 
mother’s feet, and beg that she might be spared the 
interview, but when she raised her eyes to her face, and 
beheld the cold, distant look which she so well koew 
how to assume, her heart failed her, and rising, ste 
reluctantly commenced arranging her dress. 

“T am a good tying-woman,” said her mother, 
there that Mariette be sum 

moned.” 

Her long, dishevelled hair was arranged, so as tol 
‘in rich curls over ber neck and temples, which were 
| restrained only by a chaplet of flowers. Her simp, 
white dress fell in graceful drapery around her 55 
metrical figure, and when she entered the parlor where 
Philip was awaiting her, even her splendor loving 
'mother, who led the way, imagined that she could noi 
have looked lovelier, even in regal robes. |The freshnes 
lof the morning air had exhilarated Philip's spirits and J 


imparted unwonted animation to his manners. His 
to some 

















“and is no need 


















natural moroseness yielded, for the moment, 
‘thing approaching to affability, and Henrietta shrunk 
less timidly from his attempts to engage her in conver 
sation than she had ever done before. As he ¥ 
‘addressing her, a lark suddenly rose from the ground 
before an open window, “ weaving wild meshes 
1 song,”’ as it soared to the blue sky that smiled oan 
| 8n opening among some trees of dark and heey 
| foliage. 

| “An auspicious omen,” said the elder Henrietta, #4 
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her danghter with that happy faculty of youth which windows. He unlocked a door, which having entered, 
reads sunshine and flowers over the years yet to come, | he left on the latch. He ascended a narrow stairway 


was willing to believe her words. The benignant spirit | dimly lighted by a halfexpiringlamp. This he stopped 
that hovers over life’s spring time, veiled with his radiant to trim, and then by means of another key, admitted 


=r wings the cares and sorrows brooding upon her future himself into a spacious apartment furnished in a style of 


More path, a8 Philip painted in the most alluring colors the | gloomy magnificence. The heavy damask curtains which 
hom it pleasures and splendors of the court. Her mother ably shaded the windows, and which were darkened, and 
her no weonded him, and soon had the pleasure of perceiving stained by time, waved and flapped in the damp night 
usic to that a curiosity and interest was awakened in her, breeze, casting changeful shadows upon the oaken floor 
ch she daughter’s mind, that she doubted not would soon grow and wainscot. He threw his hat upon a table, and 

into a desire to participate in them. seated himself in a luxurious fautiel, the only modern 
ete Before Philip’s departure, it was decided that his) article of furniture in the room. But the agitation of 
avast. marriage with Henrietta should be celebrated at the | his mind would not suffer him to remain quiet. Ina 
taining expiration of one week, the King’s sanction having moment afterwards, he started up and walked rapidly 
owen siready been obtained. to and fro, muttering occasionally to himself, and fre- 
hastily The day appointed for the bridal arrived. Never quently pausing at the door to listen, as if he expected 
f dread was there a lovlier bride than Henrietta, and those who some person’s approach. He started with a nervous 
d him, bebeld her deemed her a happy one. There was only , gesture, as the deep peal of a bell, striking the hour of 
art. she oe, Sophie Nivelle, her chosen friend and confidant, | midmght, from the tower of a neighboring church, smote 
na few who knew how painfully throbbed her temples beneath upon his ear. Five minutes elapsed, during which he 
wrider the jewelled braid that bound them, and that her heart, had wrought himself to almost a phrenzy of impatience, 
nd that futtered beneath her rich and costly robe, likea wounded | when his watchful ear detected footsteps ascending the 
etained bird. Yet, amid all the bitter and painful emotions that | stair-case. With a strong effort, he sought to quell bis 
ith her pressed themselves upon her, she only once lost her | agitation, and was successful. It was the calm, pas- 
pon the self-possession. It was when she heard the voice of the | sionless, and severe Philip of France, who opened the 
ng fate priest pronounce her the wife of Philip. The words | door to his expected guest. The person who entered, 
d to the rang in her ears like sounds of ill omen, and for a, Was dressed in the habit of a monk, his face being 
. Her moment, all appeared a wild and painful dream. entirely concealed by his cowl. 

“Henrietta,” said the soft voice of Sophie Nivelle, “ Thanks to your care, my friend,” said he, as he 
rabille ! close to her ear, and then the young bride rallied her held out one hand to Philip, and with the other threw 
is bere, faltering energies, and for the remainder of the day, back his cowl, ‘I once more breathe the air of France.” 

demeaned herself with a calm and proud dignity befitting “Your thanks are rather due to your disguise,’ 
f at ber the daughter of a King of England. replied Philip, “ for, although expecting you, I took you 
red the We now let the curtain fall, not to be raised again to be friar John, my confessor, in the room of my old 


ace, and ill the expiration of nine years. | friend, the Chevalier de Lorraine, ‘till you revealed 


. knew But what made you assume the garb of a 


CHAPTER Il. your face. 


” 
: “Why, why is this? monk ? 
hink’st thou I’d make a life of jealousy ‘ : aaa 00 
To follow still the changes of the moon “*T deemed it the safest. ; 
With fresh suspicions ?”—Othello. “Perhaps so, yet I wish it had been almost any 


It wanted half an hour of midnight, when Philip, | other, for the sight of a priest’s gown makes me falter 
Duke of Orleans, who had spent the evening at St. in my purpose.” 


mother, 


ye sum: 


ra Cloud, might have been seen riding towards Paris with | “‘ Superstitious as ever, I perceive. Be exiled from 
- cle oeattendant. Soon after entering the city he alighted, | your country, through the influence of a woman, as long 
her sy tave the bridle to the man who followed, and then en- | °* I have been, re _pomdrevengeneseniirs 4 rave as quietly 
. olen red a gloomy and retired street. There was no moon, | beneath a monk ¢ gown, as the courtier 8 pourpoint, 
= loviag ada few dark and wild looking clouds were hurrying | were Gr quam of freedom or continued banishment 
sould 10% wer the heavens, revealing, now and then, through | ® !ssue. 

creshaes their torn skirts, a sweet and radiant star looking “ Afterall, the King might object to your return, even 
virits and Placidly down from its far-off throne. The air was | if she did not oppose it.” 

rs. His mm “vy and oppressive, and for a moment, half removing “You deceive yourself. Your wife is the only 
to some: 8 Spanish hat, he turned his face heaven-ward, as if obstacle to my return to France,—the only country in 
a shrunk ¥4 catch some wandering breeze, with power to cool his || the universe worth living in.” 

5 conver “verish brain. He suddenly replaced it, and an half, “ Have you ever seen her?” 


he wat tadible execration escaped his lips, for to him, the wind ||“ No.” 
e ground nay like the scorching breath of a furnace. He | “She has just returned with the court, from Flanders. 
eshes Oa. ried onwards, and a few minutes brought him in | While there, she passed over to Dover, to meet her 
| throug! © of by large, gloomy looking building. Passing the || brother, and succeeded in bringing him entirely over to 
d heavy bor which opened into the street, he turned a corner of | the interests of the King.” 

the building through an arched gateway. All wassilent |) « She, of course, stands higher than ever in his favor, 


jetta, 20d “thin, but a light streamed frgm one of the chamber || which makes my return entirely hopeless. No matter— 
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HENRIETTA, 


a faithless wife is dearer to you than a devoted friend. | 
Have you seen her since she returned?” . 
“ Two hours ago, I parted with her at St. Cloud. I 


never saw her look so beautiful. Her countenance was 


” 





radiant with smiles, and 
“* And who were those smiles for ? 
for Louis, or for some handsome cavalier,—or perhaps 
some pretty page, or for # certain Spanish knight I 
heard -. 
“Stop, Lorraine,” muttered Philip, through his set 
teeth—while a dark, purple flush overspread his coun- | 


Not for you, but 





tenance—J, asx yet, have no proof that she smiles too 
kindly on my brother, or any one else.” 

“T have always heard it said that seeing was believing, 
but since, in your case, it proves not so, read this letter 
which Fortune in one of her freaks, kindly threw in my 
way. It may enlighten you as to her opinion of you 
before she became your Duchess, and you can easily 
judge whether she has since been likely to change it.” 

Philip took the letter, and drawing near a light, per- 
ceived that it was in the hand-writing of Henrietta. It 
had been addressed by her, when at the convent of Chail- 
jot to Sophie Nivelie, who was distantly related to the | 
Chevalier de Lorraine. In it, with the careless confi- 
dence of girlhood, she bad expatiated on the fine person, 
the charming voice, and the affable, yet dignified man- 
ners of Louis XLV., in terms of unqualified admiration. | 
The concluding sentence ran thus; 

“ Do you know, my dear Sophie, that it is confidently asserted 
by those who should know, that the King regrets not having 
made me his Queen, now that Iam going to be married to his 
brother! His brother—shall I describe him to you? No, my | 
heart revolts at the idea. Imagine bim just the reverse of 
Louis—stern, severe, crafty, superstitious—in short, every thing 
that is repulsive, and you cannot be far from the truth. And 
this man is to be my husband. It is the will of my mother, and 
I am compelled to admit, of the King.” 

While Philip perused the letter, the cold, glittering 
eye of Lorraine was fixed steadfastly upon his features, | 
and as they writhed and darkened beneath the baleful 
influence of jealousy and anger, and incipient hate, a 
malignant and satisfied smile curled his lips. When he 
had finished reading it, he crushed it in his hand, then | 
dashed it to the floor, trampled upon it, and ground it | 
with the heel of his boot. 

“* Hold,” said Lorraine“ if you destroy this precious 
epistle there will be nothing by which I can refresh your 
memory when your heart again softens in the warmth | 
of one of her fascinating smiles.” \ 

“ It would take but one of them to turn it to adament. } 
Do as you will, Lorraine. You wish for freedom. I, ! 
too, am content to be made free.” H 

“That is not sufficient-I must have your aid in } 
You must introduce me || 


securing me the opportunity. 
at court as an English nobleman.” ! 
“Impossible! You would be known!” i 
“Slightly disguised I shall be in no danger. My || 
Jong absence has placed me beyond the recollection of 
many, eyen should I appear without any.” 
“ But why,” said Philip, “ should you seek to meet 
her at court? Surely”—and his lips turned white as he ] 
spoke,”—you would not select so public a place to| 


” i 


Ww 


OF ENGLAND. 


| bis conjecture, he who followed had time to sheiter 


| by the Chevalier de Lorraine. 


Chevalier was deep and earnest, and occasionally was 








“And why not? As I mean to use neither lead tor 
” % 





steel ——- 





“ Ay, I understand.—Poison is to be your agent,” 





It will be the most prudent one. Cannot we pro. 





cure the aid of her maitre d’hotel ?” 





** Without doubt, if we offer him gold enough.” 

“When shall it be?—~that is, when will there je 
opportunity ?”’ 

** There is to be a ball next Wednesday evening ;, 







honor of her successful negotiation.” 





“‘ Wednesday evening—there must be some time fy 





preparation—it will be soon enough.” 





**Soon enough,” repeated Philip, mechanically, 9s 





Lorraine again muffled himself in his cloak, and drey 





his cowl over his face. 
The next day, Lorraine accompanied Philip to §, 






Cloud, who introduced him to the King as an English 





nobleman, who was travelling incognito. As a pr. 





fessed friend to his brother, Louis gave him a gracious 





welcome, which secured him the polite attention of the 





courtiers. 
That night, at a late hour, the maitre d’ hotel of the 
Duchess was observed by one, who for several hours 







had kept a watchful eye upon him, advancing stealthil) 





along one of the corridors. Once or twice the maitre 





d’ hotel imagined that he heard footsteps behind bin 





He stopped, and turned a dark Jantern in such a man 





ner as to reveal any person that might be lurking nea. 





Before he could satisfy himself relative to the truh of 






himself ina recess. ‘“ It was but the echo of my own 






steps,”’ he muttered to himself. In a few moments be 


reached a door beneath which gleamed a light. He 






tapped lightly against it, and it was immediately opened 






The noise of a turning 





key was distinctly heard, and then a man in the garb 





of a menial came cautiously forward, and stationed 





himself close to the door. The conversation of the two 





within the chamber, was in low and suppressed voices, 
and the listener caught only a few broken sentences. 
These, however, were enough to confirm the suspicios 
that had drawn him to the spot. The voice of the 








intermingled the clink of gold. At last, they, in 8 
measure, seemed to forget the caution which hed # 
first restrained them, and the listener distinctly hea 
the sentences that follow. 

“ You will remember,” said Lorraine, “ that I do no! 
wish it to be a poison that will operate immediately, 
it will be more likely to excite suspicion.” 

«I understand,” was the reply. 

“Can I depend on your skill ?” 

** Without the least apprehension,” 

‘* All will be well, then.” 

A movement as if the two were about to separal®, 
caused him to precipitately leave the door, but what be 
had now been able to hear, joined with a few wo 
which he had heard in the evening, enabled him © 
understand that the person whose life they were plot 
ting against, was no other than Henrietta, Duchess “ 
Orleans, 
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HENRIETTA, 


CHAPTER Ill. 


“ That song to-night 
Will not go from my mind ; I have much to do 
But to hang my head ail at one side, 
And sing it like poor Barbara. 
Des.—“This Lodovico is a proper man. 
Emil.—A very handsome man. 
Des.—And he speaks well.”’—Othello. 


Since we last saw Henrietta, a fair bride of sixteen, | 


the bitter waters which mingle so largely in the current 
of human life, had passed darkly and coldly over her. | 


Without quenching, they had sadly chilled the fine en- |, 
thusiasm, which then, at the song of the bird, the mur- || 


mors of wind and wave, and, above all, the deep hush 
of a moonlight or starry night, would gush forth in 
poetry, like waters welling up from the depths of a 
fountain. 

It was near the close of a day that she entered her | 
apartments at Saint Cloud, and threw herself upon a | 
sofa enriched with gilt carvings, and covered with costly 
damask. The walls were hung with tapestry elabo- 
rately wrought, and the light came sofiened and sub- | 
dued through windows of stained glass, 
wwenty-five, and her rich and pensive style of beauty 


might have been compared to that displayed in the por- | 


uaits of Mary, Queen of Scots. The strings of a lute 
which lay by her side, occasionally gave forth a low 
and plaintive strain, as her fingers wandered lightly 
over them, and sometimes the words of a sweet and. 
melancholy song gushed from her lips, in music clear 
and wild, as notes of the wood-bird. Her face was | 
pale, yet now and then a bright crimson would breuk 
over her cheeks, and a brilliant light beam from be- | 
seath her drooping eyelids, as if the flash of some sud- | 
den and exciting thought had crossed her mind. A| 
shower had recently fallen, and as the freshening breeze || 
agitated the foliage of a vine that shaded an open win- | 
dow, large rain-drops were thrown over the polished | 
oor, and among the rich folds of her satin robe. 
“Look, Sophie,” said she to her friend, who at that } 
moment entered, ‘‘ and see how much like gems appear || 
these drops of rain, brightened in their fall by the beams || 
of the setting sun. Are they not true emblems of the || 
pleasures so eagerly coveted? Brilliant yet unsubstan- 
tial 2”? i 
| 


“I hoped,” said Sophie in reply, “that your plea- | 
sures were, at least, not so evanescent. Have you not |, 
performed an important service for the King, by detach- | 
ing your brother from the triple alliance, and do you ! 
not in return receive his warm approbation ? Ah, i 
Henrietta, is there not some real pleasure in this?” 
“There is, or ought to be. What o'clock is it?” — | 
“ Almost seven.” 
“So late? It is time for me to be thinking what | 
dress to appear in this evening. I should endeavor to} 
look well, seeing that the King gives the ball in honor | 
ofmy successful negotiation.” 
“You should so.” 
“I will do my best, but there is a weight upon my 
*vitits which I feel myself unable to shake off, and ever 


«sd anon I seem to hear a warning voice whisper in my 





| ear. 


She was now | 


_ Lorraine. 
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Do not such melancholy fancies portend some 


| evil?” 


“ Nay, my friend, the mind evér sympathizes with the 


' body, and you have not been well to-day.” 


“Tt may be as you say, but I feel a strange heaviness 


of spirits. But no more of this. Have you seen the 
handsome stranger who is to be present this evening '”’ 

“ Never—have you ?”’ 

“ Once.” 

“ And is he really the courtly and noble-looking gen- 
tleman the fair dames describe him to be ?”’ 

“ Yes, and yet there is something in his eye which I 
do not like. 


when he stood apart, and imagined himself unobserved, 


It drooped beneath my glance, and once, 


his countenance darkened as if a cloud of evil thoughts 
were passing over him.” 

At this moment the ringing of horses’ hoofs was 
heard in the court below, and looking out at a window, 
Henrietta beheld the person who had just been the 
theme of their conversation. 


“Come this way, Sophie,” 


said she, in a whisper, 
“and you can obtain a sight of him.” 

She obeyed her request, and through the disguise of 
a dark wig and a complexion artificially embrowned, at 
once knew him to be her kinsman, the Chevalier de 
She recalled a conversation which many 


months before she had accidentally overheard between 


the Duke of Orleans and a person unknown to her, 


during which Lorraine was frequently alluded to. At 
the time, she felt considerable alarm, and now, a horri- 
ble suspicion flashed into her mind. She grew deadly 
Henrietta observed the change in her counte- 
nance, and inquired the cause. 

“‘ A sudden faintness,” replied Sophie. 
ter now.” 

“« And how like you the looks of the noble stranger ? 
In spite of his quailing eye, to me there is a strange 
fascination about him.” 


pale. 


“T am bet- 


“ Be- 
ware of him—avoid him. That goodly exterior, if I 
read aright, masks a dark and revengeful heart. Does 
the Duke of Orleans know who he is ?” 

“Yes, to him alone he has confided the secret of his 
name.” 

** And the King ?” 

“He does not even conjecture who he is. He told 
me so with his own lips. He only knows that he is an 
English knight of gentle blood, and as such he treats 
him with hospitality and courtesy.” 

* Believe, me, Henrietta, though he be of blood ever 
so gentle, he has a savage heart. To me it appears 
written in every lineament of his countenance,” 

‘‘ Now by my troth, Sophie, you too much disparage 
him. For my own part, the more I observe him, the 
more he wins upon my good opinion. But iis time I 
were at my toilette. You must advise Mariette relative 
to its arrangement, for I have no heart to do it.” 

She gave the usual signal, and in a few minutes Ma- 
riette was at her side. 

“Do your best,” said Henrietta, “ for I wish to look 
particularly well this evening.” 


“* His looks do not please me,” said Sophie. 
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Assisted by the advice of Sophie, the girl performed || Lorraine kept her in his eye 'till she had finished ¢q:. 
her task admirably. Henrietta never looked ‘more | ing it, and then he left the palace. On his way thenee 
lovely—more radiant. The languor which had recently | he encountered Philip. 
weighed down her spirits, had given place to an unde-|| ‘“ How is this,” said the Duke; “ has your courage 
finable, almost wild excitement, which brought a vivid , failed you ?”’ 
color to her cheeks, and made her fine eyes lustrous as “ Before twenty-four hours,” replied the Chevalier. 
the jewels that flashed amid the long, glossy ringlets of | you will be a free man, and the only obstacle to my 
her hair. An hour afterwards she was moving amid | freedom will no longer exist. 
the gay and stately assemblage which filled the apart- |} Having said thus, he hastened to the spot where be 
ments of Saint Cloud, every vestige of the dark and | had ordered his servant to have in waiting a fleet horse, 
heavy shadow gone, which had brooded upon her heart; He sprang to the saddle, put spurs to the spirited 
like a bird of ill omen. As it was the first time she | animal, and ere the beauties he had complimented and 
had appeared in public, since she met her brother at | flattered had ceased to watch for his reappearance in 
Dover, smiles and congratulations greeted her on every | the ball room, he had left Saint Cloud far behind, 
hand. The Duke of Orleans stood apart, wrapt in his || Half an hour afterwards Sophie found her friend ina 
own gloomy thoughts. Every smile, every gay and | small apartment by herself, pale and motionless as the 
witty sally of the Duchess, darkened the cloud on his | marble column against which she leaned, with a piece 
brow. Lorraine, secure in the alteration effected by of paper grasped in her hand. Henrietta handed it to 
time, during his absence from France, and the disguise her without speaking. It contained these words. 
he had assumed, was apparently one of the gayest of | “As you value your life, eat nothing this evening presented 
the assembly. None could see the evil and bitter pas- , you by the stranger knight.” 
sions prompting him to the commission of a deadly) “ The warning came too late,’ 
crime, which made the lowest menial who served in the | presented me with a peach, which I ate.” 
palace, an object of envy to him. He glided from group Sophie instantly sought the King, and informed him 
to group, addressing compliments to the ladies, and | of the situation of the Duchess. She was conveyed to 
smiling at their remaks, ’till at last he found himself by her own apartments, and the most skilful physicians 
the side of Henrietta. The charm of her manners || summoned to attend her. 
silenced, for a moment, the fiend whispering in his ear, f —_ 
and his better feelings asserted their power. He raised |; The clock struck four as the confessot of Henrietts 
his eyes, and they encountered the cold quiet gaze of} of England, clad in the vestments in which he was 
Philip, who was regarding him with a sarcastic smile. | accustomed to administer the consolations of his rel 
The fatal purpose which had for a moment slumbered, | gion to the dying, entered ber chamber. At bis ap 
revived with redoubled energy, and Henrietta involun- pearance, those present hushed their low whispers, and 
tarily shrunk beneath the snake-like glitter of his eye.) even she for whose sake he had been summoned, sup- 
He perceived it, and at once resumed the suavity and | pressed the groan of agony. The windows wer 
gayety of his former manner. Philip was not the only |, thrown open, and the stars of a cloudless night looked 
one present, who kept a watchful eye upon the Duch- | in upon the hushed circle while listening to the deep 
ess and Lorraine. Sophie never for a moment lost| and solemn voice of the confessor, and the low and bro- 
sight of them. She was harrassed with vague conjec- | ken accents of her who lay like a rose swept from its 
tures which she could neither banish nor venture to dis- | stem. As he left the bed-side, the faint beams of morn: 
close. Another, too, whose rank did not permit him i ing broke into the chamber, and the wind, which during 
to mingle with the company, wandered restlessly | the night-time had slumbered, came floating in with * 
through the passages, striving by some means to arrest | cool, rustling sound, and waved the heavy bed-curtains, 
Henrietta’s attention. Among the refreshments which || that had already been drawn aside that the brew 
were now about to be served, were some peaches, a| might wander over her flushed brow and throbbing 
kind of fruit of which the Duchess was particularly fond. || temples. It had no power to allay the heat of the 
As she passed a door, Lorraine by her side, she felt her | deadly poison which had incorporated itself with the 
sleeve pulled, and a billet was thrust into her hand.| current of life, causing it in its accelerated course, 
“* As you value your life, read it now,” was at the same | scorch and wither the veins through which it passed. 
time whispered in her ear. As she was pressing for- The husband was present, for he had been sum 
ward toward a small ante-room, that she might have moned, and had not the courage to refuse, but he stood 
opportunity to obey the command, a servant approached | aloof from the sufferer, cowering amidst the gloom ot 
with a silver salver, on which was a small basket of | the shadows thrown into a corner of the apartment, 
peachies. The central peach, which was encircled by } from the heavy mass of drapery which had been gath- 
leaves cotpposing a coronet, was much larger and more || ered to one side of the bed-frame. Sophie Nivelle had 
beautiful than the rest. never, for a moment, left her side. In that deep #20" 

“ The finest peach I ever saw,” said Lorraine, rais- | of spirit which hushes the groan, and dries up the four 
ing it from the basket ; “ will you take it, madame ?”’ || tain of tears, she bent over her, striving by foliow'% 

With a graceful acknowledgment she accepted it, the directions of the physicians, to alleviate her suffer 
and while eating it, continued to advance towards thie || ings. 
apartment where she intended to peruse the billet. The sunbeams began now to weave their golden web 
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WOMAN S COURAGE.--- 


amid the purple mist that hovered in the air, or lightly 


wreathed the hill side, and the shadows that had * 


screened the guilty Philip, flitted away. Sophie, who 
for the first time seemed to be aware of his presence, | 
beckoned him to the bed-side, for a change had passed 
over the features of Henrietta. The icy finger of death 
was upon them, and the wild and burning agony, which 
afew minutes before caused every nerve to quiver, had 
given place to that soft and gentle repose, which some- 
times precedes the hush of that deeper sleep, from 
which there is no awaking. 

Philip bad come forward mechanically, at the mute 


request of Sophie, and placed himself at the foot of the | 


bed. Though he exhibited, to those standing by, no, 
outward sign of grief or remorse, yet for a moment a 
flm seemed to cover his eyes, as they were riveted on. 
the changed countenance of his wife, and his ears rung | 
with sounds that appeared to him the mocking laugh of | 
the fiend that had tempted him. 

None knew the exact moment when Henrietta ceased 
to breathe, but those watching by her bed-side, felt that 
the “rapture of repose ” 


i] 
| 


which had settled upon her 
features, still beautiful as a poet’s dream, was such as 
belongs not to life. 

Wolfboro,’ Nov. 1842. 


Original. 
WOMAN’S COURAGE. 


BY MRS. H. LIGHTHIPE. 


A sergeant’s wife at the siege of Matagorda was with the | 
vounded men, when avery young drummer was ordered to 
fetch water from the well of the fort. Seeing the child hesi- 
tate, she snatched the vessel from his hand, braved the terrible | 
caanonade herself, and although a shot cut the bucket cord from || 
her hand, she recovered it, and fulfilled her mission.—Nnarter. | 


THe storm of war rolls on i 
O’er the beleaguer’d town ; 
And now on Matagorda’s fort, 
The cannonade pours down. 
And woman’s form is there, 
O’er each wounded man she bends, 
And fearless of the thundering death, 
On the sick and dying tends. 
When lo! & drummer boy, H 
A child in heart and years ; | 
Came down for water to the well, ‘| 
But lingered in his fears. 
This met the woman’s eye, 
She saw him trembling stand, 
When quick the vessel she withdrew 
From the young stripling’s hand. 
But the foes’ random shot, 
Severed the bucket’s cord, 
Yet steady at the fearful post, 
She quickly it restored. 
Was the act pobly done ? 
A hero’s fame might tell 
Among his high emblazoned deeds 
Of the courage at the well ! 
Yet more—’twas woman’s nature mild, 
That yearned in pity for the child. 





THE ARTIST'S GRAVE. 


Original. 


THE ARTIST’S GRAVE. 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 


It lies amid the solemn bills— 
Far from the homes of men away, 
Where wailing winds and lute-like rills 
Breathe o’er the Gone a burial lay. 
No mortal eye hath seen the spot 
In Winter's wrath or Summer's bloom, 
Where sleeps, forgetting aud forgot, 
The tenant of that lonely tomb, 
O’er which, as if they too could grieve, 
A shroud the leaves of Autumn weave, 


And there, when Evening in the sky 
Hath her cloud-altars tipped with fire, 

The lone Bird, slowly wandering by, 
Shall sadly waste its woodland lyre ; 

And there the spirit-stars shall beam 
With softer light and gentler grace 

Than e’er they yet were known to gleam 
On Earth’s most royal dwelling place, 

And not a foot shall dare intrude, 

Save Angel’s, on the solitude. 


For he was Nature’s cherished child— 
Loving and only loved by her: 
Ah, shall she not in woodland wild 
Protect the sleeping worshipper ? 
And as the silent years are seen 
To mark the mighty shore of Time, 
Shall she not still unwearied lean 
Above his sepulchre sublime ? 
Then recks the slumberer, that, his name 
May never gild the rolls of fame ? 


"Tis uttered when the tempests start 
From prison hills in many a tone, 
And shrined within the Idol's heart— 


Whose mighty throbbings marked his own : 


The great sea speaks it—and the arch 
Of Heaven, when through its cloudy bars 
To seraph-music brightly march 
The glorious army of the stars! 
Ha! recks the tenant of this epot, 
That he by man may sleep forgot? 


Sleep on, beneath thy rebe of flowers, 
Oh, holiest one that walked the earth 
Since man in Eden's rosy bowers 
First lost his high-created worth. 
Well did’st thou wander from the throng 
Through solemn wood, to catch the tone 
Of stream and wind when at their song— 
While with the stars and God alone— 
That ever in the forest wild— 
On thy mysterious wanderings siailed. 


Sleep on! the music which he caught 
From minstrel storm and murmuring rill 
Hath not been lost—but, glory-fraught,. 
It mingles with bis numbers stil) : 
The colors which he watched where'er 
They gleamed, on Nature's canvass, set, 
Like sweet, lone memories, in that sphere 
Above, are with him lingering vet— 
Earth’s pilgrims, teaching in his sky, 
The Beavutirvt can never die. 


New York City, December, 1842. 





THE MAID 


Original. { 
THE MAID OF NARNI. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


* Little dream’st thou, simple maid, 
That this vineyard’s purple shade, 
Hides a bandit, vengeful, bold, 
Hiring heart and arm for gold, 
Couched like serpent half concealed 
Saints benign! the guileless shield. 

Iy travelling from Locasto to Spoleto, in the year 
1826, we stopped at the town of Narni to procure fresh 
horses and dine. Owing to the great influx of stran-| 
gers at that period, into Italy, relays were difficult to | 
be obtained, and on this occasion we found that we 
must wait for several hours before our want could be 
gratified. While at dinner, my attention was called to | 
a priest, who silently entered the salle, and regarded 
the company most minutely. Unlike the generality of 
that wandering tribe, his manner was haughty, and his | 
aspect forbidding. Having eyed us for several mimutes, 
he said something to the landlord in a low whisper, 
and then glided quickly from the apartment. From 
the many depredations and murders which had lately 
been committed by the banditti, and especially in that 
neighborhood, I felt a secret warning, that from the 
manner of the priest, danger was intended us. My 
suspicions I imparted to my companions, who coincided 
with me, and we began to look upon oar host with fear 
and distrust. At last, after many surmises and sug- 
gestions, it was resolved we should interrogate him, 
and if aught of prevarication was found in his replies, 
we should not depart ’till the morning, when we could 
then have the protection of an armed escort we had pass- 
ed upon the road, bound for the same destination. At_ 
the desire of the party, I was deputed interrogator, and 
shall now relate what passed, as closely as my memory 
will enable me. 

“ May I ask, signor, who is that priest with whom I 
saw you conversing at dinner ?”’ said I to him. 

“ A priest, signor!”’ answered he, in a tone which, 
though it sounded of surprize, yet told he was confoun- 
ded at my question. 

“Yes, signor!”’ I loudly replied, and with a look 
that gave him to understand I was suspicious of him. 
““ The priest—you do remember him,” 

“Oh! yes—certainly I do—he—he is a good man— 
an old and valued friend of mine, who is now on his 
way to Spoleto, to join in the celebration of St Jerome, 
and who would be happy to travel in the company of 
your party.” 

“Is he a native of this village ?”’ I asked of him. 

“No! of the mountains, signor,” was his answer, 
accompanied with a sardonic grin. 

“ And his name ?” 

“« Borasco !”’ 

“I do not like him,” I briefly remarked. 

“Why not?” he said quickly, and looking at me as 
if his eyes would have penetrated my very soul. 

“ Because honest men never whisper !” 

* With whom did he whisper?” said he fiercely. 


|| ing firmly his arm. 


| night from Narni.’ 


| city of a tiger. 


OF NARNE. 


“With you, sir!” EF replied, at the same time grasp. 
“‘T have heard of you before—be. 


| ware how you trifle with us; we will not depart this 


? 


He felt as a lifeless thing within my grasp, and 


| staggered from the room without offering a reply. Im. 
| mediately from a gallery, a young female appeared, 


and by a sign, gave me to understand that she wished 
speak with me. Cautiously I left the apartment, and 
entering a long avenue of vines, I there beheld her 
busily employed in plucking the clusters. 

“What would yow with ”—I was about to proceed, 
but was quickly checked by her saying, “ Hush, signor!’ 
then in a whisper, and still continuing her employment 
You are in danger—walk on—as 
I did as desired, when she 


—‘‘ Observe me not. 
you return, pass near me.” 
again whispered, “‘ Arm thyself; Borasco is no priest; 
he isthe nected Gaspardo.”’ At that moment the sound 
of a carbine broke close to my ear, and with a scream, 
the poor girl fell lifeless and bleeding at my feet. | 
cast my eye in the direction from whence the report 
proceeded, and among the bushes beheld the figure of a 
man gliding rapidly along the groand like a serpent. 
The sound had alarmed the inmates, who, rushing into 
the garden, stood aghast at the scene of murder 
Among them was the ruffian landlord, who, instead 
of running to the body of his child, pointed to me, and 
exclaimed, “‘ Seize him! he is the marderer!” 

For a moment I was paralyzed, but suddenly col- 
lecting my energies, [ sprang upon him with the fero- 
“ Liar!” I exclaimed. Thou art ac- 
cessary to the murder of thy own child. Behold! ! 
It was the bandit, Gas 
Seize him!” and 


have no fire-arms about me. 
pardo! that villain is his comrade. 
hurling him to the earth, in a moment all were upo 
him. 

“ Where is he ?”” shouted they, “‘ where is Gaspardo!” 

“Tn that thicket!” F exclaimed. A thrill of horror 
seemed to seize on them at the thought that the sangu- 
nary bandit was so near—the next moment a lovd 
shout burst forth, and “ There! there !” was exclaimed 
by all. 

I looked to where they pointed, and wpon the brow 
of an opposite hill, stood Gaspardo, waving his hat, 
shouting in exultation, and uttering defiance. He wes 
out of the reach of fire-arms, and pursuit would have 
been futile and dangerous. Guiletto, for such was the 
name of the landlord, manifested no regret for the lo» 
of his daughter, on the contrary he appeared to rejoice 
that fur her good intent she had forfeited her life, 

| rejoicing that the bandit had escaped. Guiletto w#, 
however, arraigned before the tribunal, found guilty 
and suffered death. On the trial, it was proved the! 

| a secret intercourse had existed for years between him 
and Gaspardo, he giving notice to the latter wher- 
| ever any traveller of wealth happened to sojourn his 
hotel. Hence the cause of so many murders in tha! 
neighborhood, and which, by the tragical occurrenc’ 
now narrated, happily led to the extirpation of Gasps" 
| do and his band. 
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Original. | occasions ; but in this case obedience was pleasure, for 
THE LAST DAYS OF PRINCES. ‘the Norman lords, like their Norman master, were 
|| devotedly attached to sylvan pleasures, not a little 
‘enhanced perhaps in value, by the exclusion of the 
English from their native woods, and from the courtiers 
‘of the King, who were permitted to accompany him, 


BY A. D. PATERSON. 





Ix prosecuting the design on which this series was 


formed, it is by no means intended to follow up the |, being a privileged few. William then retired for the 
regular successions in any one kingdom; neither is it to || Bight, although at an early hour, that he might be the 


be narrowed within the limits of either ancient or modern || ™re invigorated by rest, for the next day’s sport. 
history. Lllustrations of the mortal hour among mon- | Up sprang the Red King from his midnight couch; 
with glaring eyes protruded from their sockets; with a 


striking and impressive, it would be a waste of time both || countenance, pallid, save the small livid flush of fevered 
expression which faintly relieved that pallid hue; with 


to writer and the reader, to wade through passages which ee te 
are comparatively of a common-place character. All| frowning brow and eye-brows deeply knit; with lips 
ages of the world, and every region of it, can furnish | parted, teeth set, hands clenched, and with all the 


memorable examples of the nature here proposed ; and | Violent shaking of one in an ague fit. Instinctively he 
while ancient times present a Croesus, an Alexander, | 8¢ized his sword which lay ever ready near him, he cast 


an Antiochus or a Nero, and modern ages offer a Louis | )asty but furtive glances around him, and seemed, to 


XI. of France, a Charles V. of Spain, a Henry VIII. of | all appearance, distraughi; but presently recalling his 
England, a Henry IV. of France, a Peter the Great of | 8cattered ideas, his features by degrees relaxed of their 
Russia, or a Charles XII. of Sweden, there would be | fierce and anxious cast, his half-drawn sword was slowly 
litle advantage in dwelling upon those whose whole | returned to its sheath, he seated himself on the nearest 


history is composed of a summary like the following,— | bench, and languor succeeded to the eagerness which 


He was born, he reigned, and he died. had beamed from his eyes. 

It is therefore on other grounds than that of mere | But what has caused this blanched cheek, this blood- 
secession that the subject of William Rufus immedi- shot eye, this perturbation of spirit in the King? It is 
ately follows, in this series, the considerations arising out | a dream! With all his boasted courage, with all his 
of “the last day,” of his predecessor and father, William, | headstrong impetuosity, in the midst of all his insolence 
the Conqueror. The force of contrast is here applied, |! of power, he has been terrified by—a dream! Blasphe- 
as bringing out effects more strongly, and striking more ™ous and desecrating as he was in his daily ravages and 
deeply, than when the picture is isolated and alone. | selfwilled commands, grinding as both church and church- 
The Conqueror was hard, inflexible, and disdained the use | men ever found him, greatly as he shocked the public 
ofwill or deceit to carry a point which it was his will to ear and the hearts of the devout by the license of his 
succeed in; but Rufus, though brave as any of his race,, tongue upon holy subjects, this despotic and ruthless 
could apply the cunning of the fox to eke out the strength | tyrant was the slave of superstition. A visitation of the 
ofthe lion. Moreover, the dying hours of the first | night shook his very soul; the attendants round his 
William were painful and long-protracted, giving time | couch perceived his convulsive motions, heard the mut- 
for that awful visitation of horrors and remorse which | tered sounds which escaped from his lips during his 
retrospection introduced to his distracted sou); while | disordered sleep, shrunk with apprehension as the half- 
thesecond William was brought to his end in a moment,| choked and unwonted cry escaped him of “ Mercy, 
tnd before he could have time to utter the shortest sweet Virgin; save me, blessed lady !”’ and marked the 
prayer for merey to his departing soul. | drops of cold perspiration which stood on that frowning 

But besides the force of contrast, there is also the forehead, whilst his bosom, heaving with uncontrollable 
force of affinity, in summing up the accounts concerning | groans, seemed to rend the iron frame of the commonly 
these remarkable princes. In an examination then will | audacious sufferer. Astounded, they remained for a 
be found something very like a wonderful scheme of | while uncertain how to act, but soon recollecting how 
Providence, gradually but fully wrought out, and pre- | dangerous it is to know too much of a powerful man’s 
woting, altogether, a lesson to mankind which compels | secrets, they deemed it expedient to awake the agonized 
the mind to contemplation, and which cannot be thrown) ™onarch. In doing this, the sudden glare of light and 
‘de and forgotten without a manifest dereliction from the presence of armed men became mingled with the 
duty.’ This affinity as well as this contrast will however | horrors of the scene he bad shared while sleeping, and 
% best perceived in the details which are as follows i —up, he sprang ! 

NO. 11.—WILLIAM RUFUS. | Before the subject of that dream be related, it may be 
| well to take a retrospective glance at the life and actions 

* . * * 46 ’ P 
Cat &, cain Oa ieene dion ole, | of this “ bold bad man,’ for, without such glance, the 
Vahousel', un-anointed, unanel’d ; jwies would fail in the attempt to take in the force 
With all 9 a eaplpeny  gumes | which shook the Red King’s soul. Well indeed is the 
Oh, horrible !—Oh! horrible !—Most horrible!” denunciation in the decalogne, that the sins of the 
eats Beet ay eg oe |fathers shall be visited on their children unto the third 
ep prepa or c “a ptsmatt said the |! and fourth generation, illustrated in the descendants of the 
¥ Kufus. The monarch’s will was law, on all | Conqueror. Unnurtured in kindly affections towards each 


18 Pr 


archs are numerous, and, while so many of them are || 


ws Thus was I 
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other, the whole family of the first William were in con- |! the avenger himself—would fall that weight of Divine _ 
stant hostility among themselves; the sons against the | displeasure which awaits all who honor not “ their Y' ) 
father, the brothers against each; selfish ambition or || father and mother?” paw 
thirst of vengeance alternately swaying their hearts and || Woe! to the prince that is surrounded by evil coup. nor 
actuating their conduct. The eldest son only, Prince |) sellors, might Robert have exclaimed. The restless mild 
Robert, possessed any feelings of humanity and brotherly | Norman barons persuaded his easy nature that his healt! 
love. Yet his best qualities were rendered useless ] father’s will had despoiled him of right; he waged exact 
through the torpor of indolence which was his besetting | war with Rufus and was defeated. Many of the English, 
vice. The second son, Richard, had indeed given pro-| and some of the Anglo-Normans had joined Robert in his : 
mise of many a fine quality; but here the hand of , unsuccessful expedition,—these found, too surely, that Suc 
Heaven may be said to have interfered, for in that very | the King was a Rehoboam in vengeance, and that he were | 
New Forest which had been appropriated to royal disport || seemed to have said to them, “ My father made your condit 
at the expense of all that was humane, all that was just, ! yoke heavy, and I will add to your yoke; my father Alt 
did the ruthless Conqueror lose the finest scion of his || aleo chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you his fa 
house, by a fall whilst hunting. The third son, William, | with scorpions.” In this sense, his “little finger” was perish: 
the Red, possessed not one virtue under heaven; nor || indeed “ thicker than his father’s loins.” dance 
one good quality save that of courage. Huis character | The only person whom William Rufus held in respect, the hoi 
may be summed up in few words; he was brave, but | and who had any influence over his conduct, was Arch- contin 
crafty, false and treacherous ; he was tyrannical, capri- || bishop Lanfranc, and the only principle which ever con- rupted 
cious, debauched, reckless, and imperious. Rapacious l tinually held him in restraint, was superstition. Lanfranc first bi 
in obtaining riches, prodigal in spending them, he was | had been his tutor, and towards him the King manifested strugg] 
remorseless in breaking all ties to effect his ends, and as some signs of regard. While that prelate lived, Rufus penetre 
ready to break a ribald jest on holy things, as on the | contained himself, and was not addicted to the excesses felt all 
licentious pleasures of court and table. The fourth, and which subsequently broke out; but on the death of the ice seet 
youngest, Henry, differed from all the rest; he was no | Archbishop, all the most odious features of the King’s every Pp 
soldier, like his elder brethren, but had studied the!) character became fully developed. Bishoprics and ab- against 
learning of the age. His disposition was cunning, he) bacies, as they became vacant, were retained on his horrible 
pursued his ends by wiles, and schemes, and by watching || handa, that he might appropriate their revenues to him- concent 
the “‘signs of the times.’’ Selfish and ambitious was} sel; his rapacious usurer, Ranulph, well surnamed word, a 
this Henry, as any of bis house, but he depended more | Flambard, or The Wolf, ground and oppressed the virgin r 
on the sagacious head than the strong hand. Alter-| wretched people, particularly the English, and money And 
nately fostering the bad passions in each of his brothers,| was exacted without mercy or remorse, to gratify the his inqu 
he shifted his side whensoever his crooked policy dic- | insatiable desires of the grasping monarch. Did he 
tated; and althongh sometimes his case was desperate || And this money! Let the gluttony, the revelry, the spared 
enough to lead weaker men to despair, yet did he live || yitiated appetites of Rufus and his crew, account for a evil whi 
to triamph over opposition, and become himself the pos- || part, and, for the rest, the splendor of his apparel, the had bee 
sessor of the English throne. sumptuousness of his palace, his taste for building and commar 
Such were the offspring of phe first William, and well || decoration, consumed the remainder. With unblushing and pose 
did the father understand the characters of his sons, || cheek justice was sold, with unfaltering voice blasphe- Spent in 
notwithstanding that the affairs of his ‘‘ own times” left | my was uttered ; rigorous as his father in executing the he kept 
him smail leisure to attend to them, and notwithstanding || severities of the forest laws, he had been heard to ex- another. 
that from early years they had began to lifi up rebel-|| claim against the justice of Heaven itself, which per but thou 
lious hands against him. That he did so is evident || mitted an offender against them to escape ; and although gnawing 
from his final bequests to them; bequests, which had \ aware of the deep curses and maledictions which bung Pression 
then nearly the authority of law and the sanction of | on the memory of his father, for the miseries consequent feasting | 
religion. To Robert was left the patrimonial territory | on the establishment of the New Forest, he added take, 
of Normandy, his own by indefeasible right, but indo- || those miseries, and to the execrations of all good men, Morni: 
lence unfitting him for the rule over a large conquest and | by the destruction of four abbeys and seventeen churches spirits of 
an impatient people, he was wisely excluded fromauthori- | more, with the spoliation and dispersion of the inhabi- had beer 
ty in England ; and, for-as-much as England was obtained | tants in their neighborhood, in order to enlarge the " permi: 
by the sword he deemed that he could give as he pleased ‘arena of his despotic and iniquitous pleasures of the night bef 
his own achievements, he assigned that kingdom to | chase. tnd altho 
Rufus; well knowing that at least neither pusillanimity Superstition, as it has been observed, held some sw8y be loved, 
nor sloth would make him relax his grasp. Was it a/| over him; this, however, was only perceptible by fe aitendant 
prescience like that of the patriarchs of old, which dic- | ai:d starts. His father had left the large sum of sixty reeelved | 
tated to this father a bequest of but a small sum of | thousand pounds, to be distributed among the church Within the 
money to his youngest son? Did his glance into the | andypoor of England, as some expiation of the enormr the convi 
future enable him to see the future monarch of England | ties he had committed. Greedy and violent as Rufus Until the « 
and the avenger of filial impiety in Henry the beau clerc ? undoubtedly was, he did not dare to divert that “ Pros: ” 
q mirt 






And did he in anticipation rejoice that on ali—even on | from the purpose of the bequest, and it was actu = 
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given according to the will of the donor. In sickness, || on friendly terms with the King, was covertly urging 
also, this otherwise ruthless man would endeavor to | him to the sport he loved; he had consented, and had 
propitiate offended Heaven by a temporary relaxation | given to his favorite knight, Sir Walter Tyrrel, two out 
of severity, by some remission of claims, by promises of || of six arrows deemed especially good in the workman- 
mild government and impartial laws; but a return to | ship. Once more the noise of steeds, and hounds, and 
health brought a return to lawless rule and rapacious | attendants, was heard without; the heart of the Red 
exactions; of him it might well be said— King was elate, his dream was forgotten, or remem- 
“ The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; bered as but the effect of a distempered brain; the won- 

The Devil was well, the devil a monk was he.” | ted audacity of his soul was again predominant within 
Such was the monarch whose midnight slumbers |) him. His foot was in the stirrup, but before he mounted 


were thus so unusually affected, and to whom, in this, into the saddle, a messenger, 


as . 1 . 
condition, the narrative now returns. “ Bloody, with spurring, fiery red with haste,” 


Although now awake, and entirely in possession of rode up, and with more eagerness than respect pre- 
his faculties, the King continued to shiver as though | sented a packet. 


perishing of cold, and for a while he eyed his atten- ||“ Read, read, Sir Walter,” exclaimed the irate King; 
dance askance. At length breaking silence, he related | “what brings the knave, and whence comes he ?”’ 
the horrid cause of his disturbance. His dream was a| “So please you, my lord King,” replied the man, 


continuation of his sleep, which seemed to be inter-| with deep obeisance, “my message is from the lord 
rupted by a constantly increasing cold wind. This, at | Abbot of St. Peters’, and I was commanded to spare 
first but annoyed him, by degrees it pierced him ; he | neither horse nor man, until the packet should be de- 
struggled to throw it off, it prevailed against him, it) |jvered unto your highness.” 

penetrated through his sides, it reached his heart; he || « Read, read, Sir Walter,” again exclaimed the mon- 
felt all the agonies of a living death, and whilst bolts of || arch. “ What says the shaveling, what asks he ; 
. | ~ 

ice seemed to pass through every artery, and to occupy || Dents-diew, how dares he interrupt our course? Thou 
every pore, he felt himself like the hopeless struggler || dost hesitate, man; give me the scroll; Dents-dieu, 


against a powerful and devouring monster. In these || the priest dares not to palter with us.” 





horrible moments, all the passages of his life seemed to | He snatched the missive from the knight, and threw 
concentrate themselves before him, as in one agonizing i his eyes over the contents. What saw they? The 
word, and he struggled to utter the dying prayer, to the | relation of a dream! A monk of St. Peters’ had 
virgin mother, for mercy on his soul. dreamed he saw the King come and gnawing with his 


And how did that soul rejoice on perceiving that all) teeth at the blessed symbol of his faith, as though he 
his inquietude was but a dream, a fantasy of the brain | would destroy it, not devour it; and that the sacred 
Did he fall down in thankfulness, that he was yet|| image spurned and trod down the impious monarch, 
spared to make some atonement for the mountain of | from whose mouth, nostrils and eyes, streamed forth 
evil which he had committed, and the enormity of which | flames of fire, which consumed him. This dream the 
had been placed full before his vision? Ah! no. He) friar had reported to his superior, who, deeming it omi- 
commanded that the wine-cup should be brought to him, | nous of danger to his sovereign, had forwarded the ac- 
and resolved that the remainder of the night should be | count with loyal haste. 
spent in jollity and revelry; for he would not—though || A sudden pang shot across the heart of Rufus at the 
he kept that secret to himself—encounter the risk of || word “dream.” It was but for a moment, for the 
another such a dream. Wine and wassail then prevailed, | wine wrought in his head, and love of the chase 
but though ribaldry was in the mouth of the King, a || wrought in his heart. He laughed a scornful laugh as 
gnawing vulture was at his heart; and the ghastly ex- I he cried aloud, “‘ Give the slave an hundred pence ; the 
pression of his features remained unaffected by the |) monk is wise, he dreams for money, and practises on 
feasting and the license of which he endeavored to per-| | credulity. What! He would prate his idle dreams, 
take. and presume to stay the course of his master’s pleasure. 

Morning arrived, and daylight now gladdened the | To horse, my lords; Dents-dieu, shall we be checked 
spirits of Rufus more than all the factitious aids which |)  beseeen an old woman sneezes ?”’ 
had been placed before him; nevertheless, he refused ! Insensate man! Onward he goes towards his fate ; 
‘0 permit the field sports which he had ordered the | } onward from the castle which should never again re- 
night before. Upon his mind still hung sad forebodings, ceive him. His heart beat high as he chased the bound- 
tnd although his heart beat high for the chase which | ing deer, and little he recked that the setting sun 
be loved, and his eye roved over the field where the || should witness his setting also. Little he recked, that 
attendants were passing with hounds and horses, he || when he cried to his favorite knight and nearest atten- 
resolved that, fur this day at least, he would remain “dant, “ Shoot, Walter! shoot—in the devil’s name !” he 
within the walls of Malwood Keep, and find his joys in | commanded his own death, in the name of the master 
the conviviality of the table. So passed on the time | he had so faithfully served. Scarcely had he spoken, 
until the dinner hour. when an arrow pierced his heart, and his soul instantly 

The noontide repast was on the board, the wine and | fled from its mortal abode. 
the mirth went round ; already was past care forgotten, The mind recoils, on contemplating the fearful and 
tnd the cautious Prince Henry, who at this period was '! sudden end of one so ill prepared for his great account; 














THE DEATH 


of one, in whom reigned every passion hateful to God || 
and man; of one who, to the last, exhibited all the inso- |) 
lence of pride, all the audacity of unbridled power, and 


all the impiety of an unchastised spirit. 
change! At one moment an absolute and despotic 
King, at the next, a lump of lifeless clay, forsaken and 
shunned, like that of his father, by all, even by his 
brother! He, on whose nod had hung the safety and 


property of millions, was now thrown into the dirty cart 


of a charcoal burner, and received the last obsequies of || 


religion unaccompanied by a tear from one of those 
millions. 

In charity it may be hoped that the current belief of 
the manner of his death is correct; that it was the 
casual glance of an arrow—the arrowg iven by the Red 
King himself—which struck the wretched monarch. 
But there is reason enough for the suspicion that his | 
evil deeds had brought on their punishment. Spurned | 
to madness by the desolation which his predecessor and 
himself had caused in making this New Forest, anaveng- | 
ing hand was probably found, to rid the world of a 
tyrant. 





And now perhaps we have arrived at the end of his || 


mortal history, and may fancy that his remains could 
suffer no farther dishonor. Not so. Heaven itself 
seems willing to give one awful sign of its displea- 
sure, and to mark the spot where the disturber of 
his people found his grave. The tower of Winchester 
cathedral, in which the Red King was interred, was 
soon afterwards destroyed by lighting, and his tomb 
was covered by the ruins. 

Again we say “he that runs may read.” The vices 
and impiety of private individuals may exist in as large 
a degree as those of Princes, although they may neither 


have so extensive a scope, nor be so publicly percepti- || 


ble ; and no offender is so mean that he may not be cut 
off “‘ with all his imperfections on his head.” 


Original. 


AILIEEN ASTHORE. 
IRISH BALLAD. 





BY JOHN BROUGHAM. 


THE morning is sweet on the mountain, 
But cold, chilly cold is its breath; 

The sunbeam plays sweet on the fountain, 
But dark waters murmur beneath. 

The spring-breeze is sweet while ’tis ranging 
Its brief time the meadow-land o'er, 

But thou art all sweetness unchanging, 
My Collieen-dhas! Ailieen Asthore ! 


The lily’s a beautiful flower, 
And so is moreover the rose, 
But were you to garnish a bower 
With every fine blossom that grows, 
There’s one to my thinking above it, 
And dear to my very heart’s core, 
The cabin where dwells my beloved, 
My Collieen-dhas! Ailieen Asthore. 


| 
What a 





OF WARREN. 





Original. 
DEPARTED YEAR. 


THE 


Or Time’s unquiet sea, another wave 

Hath by us swept into the awful void 
| Of dim oblivion! the eternal grave 
| Of man’s brief years, by all the past uncloyed. 
| Another billow rolls, and we are buoyed 
| And borne still onward to the gulf, whose shore 
| Is strown with wrecks of human hopes destroyed, 
| And with the dust of all that’s gone before :— 
Where all that is to come shall perish evermore. 


| 
| All, save the deathless, the triumphant soul, 
| Which shall behold the chaos of that hour, 
| When Tmne’s old foot has reached its utmost goal, 
| And falls the fire-storm eager to devour 
| Earth’s rock-ribb’d mountains, whose iced summits tower 
Like beacon-lights above the boiling sea! 
Then o’er the ruin shall the spirit soar 
To that fair world, whose peaceful years shall be 
| The bright—the hallowed cycles of Eternity. 
A year hath pass’d—e’en as the dial’s shade, 
| "That moves so swiftly, silently away. 
| What fearful changes hath its passage made! 
How much of sorrow saw each fleeting day! 
How oft hath Disappointment barred the way 
| To Hope’s most eager footsteps—turning back 
| The weary heart,—to go again astray. 
Oh, man! thou wanderest on a cheerless track 
Compelled at bitter streams thy burning thirst to slake! 


| Within thy narrow scope, departed year, 

| How oft hath opened the remorseless grave! 

| While death sat smiling o’er the sable bier, 

| In silent mockery of the pangs he gave. 

| How hath the monster on the ocean wave 

| Flapp’d his dark wings amid the awful storm! 

| Where strove in vain the hardy and the brave? 

In joy’s bright halls, how many a beauteous form 

Hath the stern spectre pierced, to feast the grov’ling worm 


| These tell thy history—but tell not all— 
| A fairer page thy brighter hours may claim ; 
| Thou hadst thy scenes, the heart would fain recall, 
| Sweet, joyous moments, worthy of the name, 
O’er which, with sadd’ning spell, no sorrow came.— 
When from his deep debasement rose again, 
| The husband and the father, won from shame ; 
Resolved no more the madd’ning cup to drain— 
How great, how sweet the joy, tho’ bought with years of pain 


Scarce boasts our darksome lot a sweeter hour, 

Than when from wand’ring o’er the trackless tide, 
The anxious watcher by the surf-worn shore, 

Sees o'er the wave the vessel gaily glide, 
} Bearing again the loved one to her side, 

And when on fever's restless couch is laid 
|The form more cherished than the world beside, 
| And to our prayer death’s threatened blow is staid— 
Oh! is not then the heart by joy’s blest spirit swayed! 








And such were thine old year,—nor these alone— 
Each month—each changing season gave its store 
Of rich and varied blessings freely strown, 
To teach man’s thankless spirit to adore. 
The early Spring the buds of promise bore— 
Advancing Summer her kind influence shed— 
And her fair gifts did bounteous Autumn pour 
In needy Winter's lap. But thou art fled 


For ay, to thy dark home with the returnless dead ! 
G. W. 








Bangor, Dec. 1842. 
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LITERARY REVIEW.---THEATRICALS. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


Tue ConDITION AND Fate or ENGLAND: by the Author of 
the Glory and Shame of England ; J. & H. J. Langley.—The 
qthor of this compilation, for it scarcely merits any other 
name, glorying in his shame of his former publication, has 
yain come forward with the laudable etfort to overturn the 
throne of England, and bestow upon her a fresh constitution 
wd code of laws. Now this is magnanimously patriotic, and 
for which we have no doubt this American Cade, Tyler or 
vhatever appellation he delights in, will receive the gratitude 
ofthe three or four millions of Chartists, and immediately on 
the dethronement of Queen Victoria,—but not ’till then,—be 


‘| ously from this delightful volume, although we fear it would 
be a difficult task to select, when all are alike so beautiful, 
bright, and redolent with mind,—blossoims of genius that will 
form a never-dying chaplet to keep alive in the hearts of after 
ages the memory of one of the most gifted daughters of “ our 
own green forest land.” We cannot however close this brief 
and imperfect notice, without quoting the following lines. In 
their sentiment we are certain, every philanthropist and chris- 
tian will cordially concur. 

‘Peace be within thy walls, Ancestral clime! 

And in thy palaces, and on thy towers, 


Prosperity. And may no war cloud rise 
*T ween thee and the young couatry of my birth. 





elected by universal acclamation, Protector of the British Com- 
noowealth. But badivage apart, the present work is remarka- 
ble for nothing but the same acrimonious spirit which distin- 
guished his ‘Shame and Glory,” and a tissue of gross blunders 
ad bitter prejudices; with a plentiful budget of quotations 
wmbering upwards of two hundred, making nearly one half of | 
the work of five hundred and eighty-five pages. 


That Saxon vine, thou plantedst in the wild 
Where red men roamed. Oh! lift no sword again 
Mother and daughter! Shed no more blood 

That from one kindred fountain feeds thy veins ; 
Show the poor heathen, in earth’s darkest place 
The excellence of faith, by its sweet deeds 

Of peace and charity. So may ye stand, 

Each on her pedestal that breasts the surge, 
Until the strong archangel with his foot, 


On sea and land, shall toll the knoll of time. 
Baanpe’s Encyciopeptia, Part I.; Harper & Brothers.—The 
public is certainly greatly indebted to this enterprizing firm 
for its praiseworthy efforts in the cause of literature, in 
publishing the works of the most choice authors at the lowest 
possible prices. The present issue now before us, is one of 
inestimable value, comprizing the history, description, and | 
«ieatific principles of every branch of human knowledge, with 
the derivation and definition of all the terms in use, illustrated , 
ty engravings in wood. The value and utility of the work are 
at once apparent, and cannot fail of being extensively patro- 
vized by all classes of the community. It will will be comple- 


Sevier Cuiture: by W. E. Channing ; James Munroe & Co. 
—Like all productions of its gifted author, this little volume is 
distinguished for its philanthropy, and the high moral, and 
religious principles it inculcates. The title of the work speaks 
its character, and its dissemination will confer incalculable 
benefit on society. 

Auison’s History or Europe, FROM THE COMMENCEMENT 
or THE Frencn Revotution : No. 1; —Harper & Brothers.— 
The publication of this invaluable work cannot be too highly 
appreciated by the American public, In Europe, it is publish- 
ted in twelve parts, of one hundred and twelve pages, each ed at a cost of fifty dollars, while here it can be obtained for 
for the price of three dollars. | four. It is the greatest historical production that has ever ap- 
peared, and should be carefully studied by every one desirous 

Tue Naso at Home: by the Author of Life in India; Select, of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the French Revolution, 
Novels, No. 10: Harper & Brothers.—This is one of the best _and the various eyents connected with that eventful period. 
wumbers of this delightful series, as yet issued from the press. Tue Deserteo Brive, AnD oTHER Poems: by G. P. Mor- 
CLaims oF THE CouNTRY ON AMERICAN FeMates: by Miss ten a — a — —— 7 ae, 
Qxe; hone 3. Witiien.—Tho.cnthesias of Mhest ealunes was never published in America, and will no don st be the popu- 

2 ited - ms | Jar gift at this season of festivity. There are not less than 
rye — ofa high order; indeod among ao lady writers, ‘| twenty six illustrations of the most exquisite character from 
tn gd ad ieee emp be fund one whe thinks. Gouger or’) original designs of native artists. The typography and other 
rites with so vigorous and convincing pen. mechanical portions of the volume are of the highest order, 

Tae Wine ann Wine: J. F. Cooper; Lea & Blanchard.— | “bile the contents are the most choice morceaur of the poet's 
This novel is a faithful transcript of a historical epoch, fraught | 8¥merous productions. 
te events of the most exciting eharacter. The hero Raoul | — — — 

‘ard, is a masterly conception, equal to any of our author's | . . 

‘haracters of fiction, while the historical personages which figure H THEATRICALS. 
the scene, are graphic, faithful, and life-like. No one can |! 


| li bout the d thi . 
rise from the perusal of this work without being delighted and | We bere tate te wf = a - Wri ns ~~ nothing 
instructed. ‘| of any importance having been produced, if we except a new 


| comedy entitled Alma Mater, by the author of London Assu- 
rance, but which is neither more nor less than a c!>ver farce, 


Putasant Memories or PLeasant Lanps: by Mrs. L. H. || 
Sigourney . James Munroe & Co.—It is a green spot in our | extended unnecessarily to three acts. Like the former pro- 
| duction of its author, the dialogue is flippant, light, and occa. 
sionally pointed, and the plot unconnected and unnatural, yet 
nes,” exempt from that censorious and illiterate spirit which | withal, it is a piece that cannot be seen without exciting your 
too frequently characterizes the works of our modern tourists. 1 “ risible propensities.” The character of Count Pavé was sup- 
Mrs, Sigourney travelled with a determination to be pleased, |, ported by Mr. Brougham with ap easy nonchalance of manner, 


© look upon the works of nature in a foreign land, with i its peculiar characteristic—and that of Sir Sareasm by Mr. 
naturally and effective. Mrs. Brougham plaved the 


Se eye of a sincere worshipper at her shrine—to regard || Placide, » Ss ; 
‘“ Monuments of antiquity with veneration,—to judge of || coquettish Lily Venture with great naiveté and grace. Mr. Hill, 


“torial existence, to meet with a volume such as this, teeming i 
"ith generous feelings, bright fancies. and “ pleasant memo- | 





} “ciety of a different character from that of her native || the personator of Yankee character, for a fow nights, fulfiied 


land, with a discriminating and unprejudiced spirit, and above i a tolerably successful engagement. At the Bowery, the mana- 
l, to glean from every cbject, matter of utility and | ger, in consideration of the universal monetary depression 
“struction to twine into the rich coronal she has given | among all classes of our community, has made a great reduc- 
“in the form of this delightful volume. From the moment || tion in the prices of admission, which has had the effect of 
that she touches the soil of her mother land, she becomes | nightly filling the house, and we trust, also, the treasury—and 
moued with love towards its meanest creature, you feel | although such a movement must militate greatly against his 
there is sincerity in her every thought and word, you || pecuniary interests, still the same excellent stock company is 
‘ler into her feelings, join in her enthusiasm, and become | retained, and a succession of novelties brought forward, The 
‘participator in every spot, object, or being she describes. || Chatham maintains its ground in public favor, and the Olym- 
our limits permit us, we should like to extract most copi- || pic is basking in the sunshine of success. 
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THE MAID OF ISLAY. 


A POPULAR SCOTCH AIR. 
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‘Twas for her the 
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Farewell hours of bliss, the measure, 
Bliss that never can return. 

Cheerless o’er the wild heath wand’ring, 
Cheerless o’er the wave worn shore, 

On the past with sadness pond’ring, 

Meope’s fair visions charm ne more. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. || Rurcer’s Femave Instrrure.—We are glad to learn by the 


Tue “Companion.” --WE tender our thanks to our kind friends | fourth annual report of this institution, that it is progressing 
| steadily in the path of prosperity. By its last summary, we se, 


who in the midst of these times of gloom and despondency, have | ; é 

, : _. . || that not less than four hundred and nine pupils composed j1 

enabled us to close the labors of the past year with satisfaction || ,. - =i 

: ; Y | different departments of education. The names of the trysip 

to ourselves, and we trust with gratification to them. The con- | : : wee 
: | are a proof of its moral and intellectual character, 

tents of the present number will be found equal to those of our | 

cotemporaries, while our engravings, it must be conceded, are of a | 

character of excellence superior to the generality of magazine Music.—Tue Sup on Frre—Words by Charles Mackey 

illustrations, Much, however, as this department of our publi- | Music by Henry Russel. This is a composition of considerahle 

cation claims our attention, we shall never permit it to take merit, but one which depends solely upon a peculiar style of 

precedence of the literary one of the Companion, which shall, || singing, such as the composer himself inakes s0 very effective 

as it has ever been, be composed of the lucubrations of the first || It has been extremely popular in England, and is now for the 

authors of our land, and occasionally those of European dis- | first time published here, by Atwill, Broadway, New York, 

tion. In accomplishing this, our subscribers must be aware 

that a large outlay of capital is necessary, and we will therefore || Once more, gentle reader, we greet you on the threshold of 

feel greatly obliged to such of them as are in arrears, if they | . ; 

: . ‘ a8 another year. Another year! how many slumbering emotions 
will remit the same without delay to our office. We trust this || d . 
SEP Bho ; : : '| do these words awaken in the bosom, how many regrets for the 
intimation will not be disregarded, from each subscriber sup- . ’ ' 

. ae ; | past, and how many anxious hopes for the future—smiles fo 
posing his single account cannot materially affect the monetary ap . . . 
; ae . || the living, and tears for the dead. Even in our circle of com. 
relations of our publication ; for small as these may appear, in : é ' 
. . || panionship, we can remember many, who, at the birth of the 
the aggregate, they amount to several thousands, which at this 


iod th vould be high! tabl | departed year, were alive in all the freshness of health and 
ee ae ae ee || brilliance of prosperity, alas! now slumbering in the silent 


Branam’s Concerts.—This veteran singer, assisted by his | grave. The domestic tie has been severed, the young head cut 
son Charles, has been delighting our citizens for the past down, the time honored parent gathered to his fathers, and 
month with a series of concerts, It is universally allowed by | new pilgrims of mortality ushered into life. How frauebi 
competent judges, that this father of English vocalists, for such | with lessons of wisdom and warning are these events, yet hor 
Braham is at this day, never was heard to greater advantage. | little of our consideration do they win. Like our footstey: 
Of his son, we entertain considerable hopes that he will yet upon the sands of the ocean, for a moment, only, they lear 
take a high position in the musical world, provided he eschews | their impress upon our feelings, ‘till the sea of change and cir- 
all mannerism, and sedulonsly devotes himself to the study of | cumstance cometh, and no trace is left behind. Again, hos 
his profession. While on this subject we may remark the sin- || many joyous feelings, associations and enjoyments does this 
gular coincidence of our city at this moment, containing two of | festal period create. Around the Christmas board, are gath- 
the greatest living vocalists, Sinclair and Braham, artists whose | ered, children and parents, dear loved relatives and friend— 
names some twenty years since, were the idols of the British | hearts that have been long separated, forms that have been 
public, and who are yet superior to any of the star-twinkling | stricken by disease, and restored once more to happiness aod 
vocalists. But those times have departed, other and younger health. Sorrows are banished, friendships renewed, and feuds 
faces people the scene of their triumphs. The names of Braham | forgotten. Yet in this season of festivity, how many thousan’s 
and Sinclair are heard of, but as brilliant meteors that were; or | are suffering in our land. Abundant as have been the fruits of 
remembered by those, coeval with themselves, who believe the | the earth, the demon of want walks fearfully among us. Thov- 
world will never look upon their like again. \ sands that once knew happiness and wealth, who have tasted 
|| of 


Samvet Woopwortu.—We have to record the death of one 
of our esteemed contributors, Samuel Woodworth, whose name 
is intimately connected with the poetical literature of our | 
country. He died at his residence in New York, on Friday, 
9th December, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. He was a | now eat of the bread of poverty and pain—for them no 
native of Scituate, Massachusetts, and at an early age removed | Christmas board is spread, no fire sparkles on the hearth, 
to New York, where for many years he was engaged in the pro- || kindred heart invokes a blessing. To these, then, let ” 
fession of a printer, and latterly, combining with it the duties | thoughts revert, and while we partake of the blessings © 
of an editor. His principal writings, were of the lyrical school | Plenty, from our garner yield a portion to feed the meet 
of poetry, among which we may particularly instance his beau- || 894 clothe the naked. Let the charitable seek out 
tiful ballad of “ The Old Oaken Bucket,” which for simple, yet || bode of wretchedness, wipe the tear from the eye of % 
natural imagery, and beauty of expression, is unsurpassed by || TW, and pour the balm of consolation on the head of ailiction 
any American poet, and equal to some of the finest lyrics of and Jet the rich diffuse the blessings which a benign a 
Burns, Tavnahill, or Motherwell. He was also the author of | dence has bestowed upon them. Such deeds will give o- 
several operas and comedies, and many powerful articles in | a claim to the bright circlet of saints in that land where ther 
defence of the rights of his country, in a paper edited | is no night—where sorrow cometh not, and life knows 00 
and published by himself, during the last war. His last Cay- 
productions were composed for the Ladies’ Companion, to || 
which he has been a contributor, since its commencement. He | 
was a man of strict moral principles, a true Christian, kind 
husband, and an affectionate father. To him are truly 
cable the lines of Scott : 


“ The luscious sweets of plenty, 
And never waked but to a joyful morning,” 








Winter Fasutons.—Morning Dress. Silk robe, with ful 
~ || skirt—sleeves half full—body tight and fitting closely © 
®PPli- || the neck. A new description of costume has become qui" 
| fashionable of late. It is called a cardinal, being a habit of 





“ Call it not vain—they do not err, | silk, in the form of a mantle, with a capuchin hood, leaving the 
= Nee that, when — poet oe | face only exposed. It is lined with fancy colored silk. Mufls 
ute Nature mourns her worshipper : : : s» ringlets. 

And celebrates his obsequies. are generally worn. Hair plainly braided or in oan i 
Who say tall cliff and cavern lone, Evening Dress.—Nearly similar to that of morning, ¥! i 
For the departed bard makes moan ; mantle of silk or velvet. Bonnet close to the face—tim™ 
That mountains weep in chrystal rill ; ith & feath 

That flowers in tear of balm distil ; | WHR Bowers ee Aeeeee- 7 
Through his loved groves that breezes sigh, || Full Dress.—Mustin or sitk dress—full skirt—tight body, '° 


And oaks in deeper groan reply ; ‘| on the bust—half sleeves, or full and open ones—bracelel* 
And rivers teach their rushing wave : ’ : or feather 
To murmur dirges round his grave.” |, Silk cap or half turban, decorated with flowers 
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